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Jk  MONd  the  many  nniquo  colohrations  which  have  distin- 
!  \  {luished  the  Sesquicentennial  International  Exposition, 
y  %  officially  inaugurated  May  30,  1920,  there  has  been  none 
more  coloiful  and  dramatic,  none  which  has  more  closely 
identified  itself  with  the  underlying  s])irit  of  this  great  commemora¬ 
tion,  than  that  which  under  the  comprehensive  title  of  Pan  American 
Day  took  place  Friday,  October  22,  1920. 

It  was  indeed  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the  mayor  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  lion.  W.  Freeland  Kendrick,  president  of  the  Sesquicen¬ 
tennial  Exposition,  to  set  apart  a  day  in  which  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  as  a  whole,  might  express  their  homage  and  veneration  for  that 
great  human  document,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  150 
.veal’s  ago  was  signed  and  adopted  as  the  cornerstone  of  American 
liberty. 

There  was,  moreover,  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  da.v  so  set  apart, 
for  it  was  on  October  22,  just  25  .vears  before,  that  the  Second  Pan 
American  C’onference  was  held  in  Mexico  Cit.y.  And  it  was  in  that 
great  assemhlv,  as  in  those  which  have  followed  it,  that  the  American 
peoples  began  to  undei’stand  better  than  ever  before  that  the  principles 
for  which  their  heroic  foundei’s  fought  and  died  were  one  and  the 
same,  that  the  story  of  American  freedom  whether  on  the  field  of 
Avacucho  or  in  Valle.v  Forge  is  the  same  Saga  of  struggle  and  accom¬ 
plishment,  and  that  the  high  destin.v  toward  which  their  faces  are 
resolutely  set  is  a  common  destin.v  which  the.v  will  reach  together. 
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TliK  l*AX  AMKIIK'AN*  I'XlOX 


Tht*  profirani  pivpaml  hy  tlu*  iiidofatijrahh*  coinniittcc  on  arranjro- 
iiH'iits  was  woll  worthy  of  tho  occasion,  and  this  refers  not  oidy  to 
the  soletnidy  impressive  ceremonies  of  the  eommemoration  itself,  hnt 
to  the  provision  made  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  distiiifruished 
friiests  from  tlie  moment  they  left  the  rnion  Station  in  Washinjrton, 
in  the  special  train  provided  hv  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  until  they 
returned  thereto. 

The  Pan  Ameriean  <rrou|)  of  special  ‘luests  included: 

The  Ambassador  of  Peru. 

The  Ambassador  of  Brazil. 

The  Ambassador  of  (’bile. 

The  Minister  of  Prufruay. 

Th('  Minister  of  (iuatemala. 

The  Minister  of  (’olomhia. 

The  Minister  of  Panama. 

The  Minister  of  ('osta  Rica. 

The  Minister  of  Haiti. 

The  Minister  of  Honduras. 

The  Minister  of  Niearafrua. 

The  Minister  of  Venezuela. 

The  Minister  of  the  Dominican  R(‘j)ul)lic. 

The  ('harjrt'  ePAffaires  of  ('uha. 

The  t'harjrt*  d’Alfaires  *)f  Arfrentina. 

The  ('harfre  d’Affaires  of  Me.xieo. 

The  ('harjie  d’Affaires  of  Salvador. 

The  ('har«re  d’ Affaires  of  Ecuador. 

The  C'harfre  d ’Affaires  of  Parafruay. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Joseph  ('.  drew,  I’ndersecretary  of  State,  went  in 
re|)resentation  of  Mr.  Kellofifr.  Mr.  Stokeley  W.  Morgan,  Assistant 
('hief  of  the  Latin  Ameriean  Division,  Department  of  State,  also 
aceompanied  the  party. 

The  United  States  Army  Band,  which  accompani(‘d  the  party 
was,  as  always,  a  colorful  and  po|)ular  element,  their  rendititm  of 
Pan  Ameriean  and  other  special  music,  under  the  able  direction  of 
their  leader,  Uaptain  Stannard,  contrihutiiifr  a  crisply  inspiriri}?  note 
t*»  the  entire  proceedin^rs  (»f  Pan  Ameriean  Day. 

U|)on  the  arrival  of  the  party  in  Philadelphia  they  were  met  at  the 
Broad  Street  Station  by  the  Mayor’s  reception  eommittee,  headed  by 
hunier  dovernor  Sproul,  which  included  a  picked  firoup  of  oflieers 
from  the  State  National  duard  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Reserve 
('orps  of  the  United  States  Army,  the  Latin  Ameriean  consuls 
located  in  Philadelphia,  the  memhei’s  of  the  Mayor’s  cabinet,  and 
other  distiiifruished  and  representative  citizens  of  I'hiladelphia. 

After  the  e.xchanjre  of  official  greetiiifis  and  the  assignment,  as  mili¬ 
tary  aide,  of  one  of  the  officers  mentioned  to  each  chief  of  mission. 
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the  party  entered  the  fleet  of  waiting  autoinohiles  and,  eseorted  by 
mounted  jioliee  and  cavalry,  they  proceeded  through  the  crowded  and 
llag-hedeeked  streets  to  Indepeiulenee  Square  where,  in  historic 
Independence  Hall,  the  Minister  of  Ciuateinala,  Senor  Francisco 
Sanchez  Latour,  on  behalf  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American 
Fnion,  deposited  a  commemorative  wreath  on  the  famous  Liberty 
Bell,  which  in  177(1  proclaimed  to  a  listening  world  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  i)f  the  United  States — ^a  wreath  which  was  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  homage  of  20  other  American  nations  which,  since  that 
proclamation,  have  successively  announced  their  independence  and 
won  their  entrance  into  the  family  of  free  and  sovereign  American 
Kepublics. 

Meanwhile,  outside,  the  famous  Philadelphia  Police  Band  was  by 
its  inspiring  music  holding  the  crowded  ranks  wlio,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  brief  ceremony  in  Independence  Hall,  had  assembled  to  witness 
the  planting  in  that  consecrated  spot  of  a  tree  symbolic  of  American 
unity  and  constantly  growing  friendship.  In  brief,  well-chosen 
ph  rases,  Mayor  Kendrick  dedicated  the  hardy  young  red  oak, 
already  in  jilace,  as  a  living  memorial  of  Pan  American  Day  in  the 
Sesquicentennial  International  Exposition,  whereupon  he  handed  the 
spade  to  I’ndersecretary  Grew  who,  as  Secretary  Kellogg’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  turned  the  first  spadeful  of  earth,  being  followed  by  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and  then,  in  turn,  by  each  remaining  Chief  of  Mission.  After  affixing 
the  commemorative  metal  shield,  and  after  the  slow  vibrations  of 
21  solemn  strokes  from  the  great  bell  had  died  away,  the  party  was 
escorted  to  the  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  where  the  official  luncheon 
given  in  their  honor  by  the  Mayor  and  the  e.xposition  officials  was 
served,  the  Mayor  presiding. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  luncheon  Mayor  Kendrick,  as  host, 
delivered  the  following  official  greeting: 

Dislinguixlifil  (liwstn,  ImiIU's  ami  (Ivnllemen: 

.\s  Mayi)r  of  thv  great  city  of  Philadelpliia — (he  l)irthplaee  of  lil)erty — and  as 
prvsidoiit  «)f  the  St'sqiiieenteimial  International  Exiiosition,  I  hid  you  welcome 
lu're  on  this  liistorie  oeeasion.  I  am,  indeed,  tlelighted  that  the  jieople  of  North 
and  South  America  should  meet  for  such  an  interesting  observance. 

No  celebration  commemorating  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
American  indeiKuidence  would  Ik-  complete  nor  could  a  hi.story  of  such  an  event 
1h*  clironicled  which  di(l  not  iiiclude  the  asstunbly  in  this  city  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Uepublics  of  North  and  South  .America.  We  have  so  much  in  common 
that  not  only  should  our  ndations  In*  closely  interwoven  lK‘cause  of  our  geograph¬ 
ical  location,  but  also  for  commercial  and  diplomatic  reasons  which  are  apparent 
to  all  of  us. 

Thirty-st'ven  years  ago  the  first  great  Pan  American  Congress  was  held  in  the 
I’nited  States.  Many  of  the  im]M)rtant  st'ssions  of  that  epoch-making  assembly 
wert'  held  in  this  historic  old  city,  and  distinguished  visitors  from  nations  south 
«)f  our  border  visited  Indeix'iulencc  Hall  to  pay  their  resjxjcts  to  the  Shrine  of 


LilHTly.  Tliat  ('ongross  l>ruuglit  fiirth  the  ostablislmu'iit  of  the  Pan  Anieric-an 
I'nion  and  lias  had,  I  find,  nmch  to  do  in  eroating  tlie  most  fritMuily  relations 
iK'tween  the  ix'ojde  of  North  and  South  Anieriea. 

The  first  general  Pan  Aineriean  ('oininereial  Congress  was  organized  in  this 
eity  in  1K97  under  the  anspiees  of  the  Coininereial  Mnst'iim.  Uejiri'si'ntatives  of 
Latin  Aineriean  Ueiniblies  six'iit  si'veral  days  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  visited 
industrial  establishinents  located  in  various  parts  of  the  I'nited  States.  Two 
years  later  there  convened  here  the  great  International  Coininereial  (.'ongress, 
made  np  not  only  of  representatives  of  the  American  Kepiiblies,  but  of  other 
nations,  and  the  result  of  that  meeting  was  to  create  a  widespread  intluence  in 
furthering  friendly  relations  in  international  traile. 

i’hiladelphia  is  very  jmmd  of  the  part  it  has  played  in  establishing  rcdations 
of  the  most  friendly  character  among  the  .\nierican  Republics. 

Onr  Commercial  Mnseiim  is  a  nionnment  to  onr  endeavors  in  that  direction. 
Incidentally,  we  feel  that  this  imisenm  is  the  finc.st  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
and  I  am  sure  that  while  you  art*  visitors  to  this  grt'at  city  you  will  find  time  and 
oiiiiortunity  to  visit  it  and  to  insja'ct  the  wonderful  displays  which  have,  from 
time  to  time,  lieen  gathen'd  from  all  jiarts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  is  singularly  appropriate  that  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the 
S(‘s(|uiciMitennial  International  L\|K>sition  should  be  Pan  .\nierican  Day,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  lie  ix'rniitted  to  jiarticipate  in  to-<lay’s  )m>gruni. 

The  Si'.scpiicentennial  International  Exposition  would  not  be  complete  if  the 
ri'presentatives  of  the  Reimblics  south  of  our  border  did  not  assmnble  here  and 
did  not  visit  and  view  what  we  have  to  offer  in  the  sha|)e  of  exhibits  sent  lien* 
from  all  jiarts  of  the  world.  It  was  particularly  approjiriate,  thendon',  that  we 
set  aside  a  day  for  the  purpose*  of  iiKX'ting  and  gn^eting  you  men  of  Latin 
-Vinerica,  Ix-cause  50  years  ago  your  countries  took  an  active  inten'st  in  the 
celebration  in  this  city  of  the  Centennial  of  .\nierican  Inde|X‘ndenee. 

In  1S70  one  of  the  featun's  of  the  celebration  was  the  visit  to  PhilaiU'liihia  of 
I)om  Pedro  II,  the  Emix'ror  of  Rra/.il,  and  many  other  noted  men  and  women  of 
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tlio  iiatioiis  you  reprctsont.  Murli  has  traiisi)ir('(l  since  that  centennial  cele- 
l>ration  of  our  iiuieiK'itclence.  Tlie  indejK'iuient  States  of  Latin  America  have 
(levelo|K'(i,  and  now  the  great  area  of  territory  soutli  of  our  country  is  made 
up  of  powerful  nations  wlio  have  simt  here  a  magnificent  display  t)f  the  results 
of  their  activities  and  of  the  progress  they  have  made  along  the  line  of  human 
endeavor. 

These  nations  which  to-day  you  represent  play  a  vital  part  in  the  world's 
affairs,  not  only  in  commerce  hut  in  every  other  pha.sc  of  human  activity. 

The  fight  for  independence  waged  by  the  countries  of  Latin  .America  is 
interesting,  inspiring,  and  replete  with  stories  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  devotion 
t<*  the  same  ideals  for  which  the  patriots  of  this  Nation  fought  150  years  ago. 

The  restriction  of  civil  rights  tt)  natives  of  the  motherlands  who  .settle<l  in 
tlie  .Vim'ricas  deprived  them  and  their  children  of  a  voice  in  local  affairs,  and  it 
was  hut  natural  that  hiimanitv  should  ultimately  rebel  against  restrictions  which 
were  so  inimical  to  progress  and  to  peace. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  cry  for  free«tom  and  indeiH'ndence  .sjiread 
soon  after  this  country  declared  itself  to  he  free  and  independent  at  the  old 
State  House  in  this  city.  It  was  not  until  33  years  later,  however,  that  this 
in<le|>endence  was  brought  about  by  a  royal  decree  which  conferred  iiixm  the 
Colonies  the  free<lom  of  trade,  agriculture,  and  industry  to  a  degree  never  before 
experienced. 

I'nfortunately,  there  was  conflict  betweeti  the  views  of  the  military  establish¬ 
ment  amt  of  men  of  ctunmerce,  and  the  result  was  a  long  jK'riod  of  warfare. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1S2‘2  that  the  I'nited  States  t>f  Colombia  was  recognized 
by  the  Congress  of  the  I’nited  States. 

The  following  year  the  Monme  Doctrine  was  established,  which  ever  since 
has  upheld  the  following  cardinal  principle  of  New  World  relations  and  resiM)n- 
sit>ility: 

“With  the  existing  colotiies  or  de|K*ndencies  of  any  Kuropean  jiower  we  have 
not  interfered  ami  shall  not  interfere.  Hut  with  the  Ciovernments  who  have 
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(locluroil  Ihfir  iii(k‘|KMulfiic‘c  and  iiiaiiitaiiuHl  it,  and  wlioso  iiuk-pendoiicc  we 
have,  on  nr^'at  eontiideration  and  on  just  i)rinei|)les,  aeknowledgetl,  we  could 
not  view  any  inter|)osition  for  tlie  |)uriM>se  of  oppressing  them  or  eontroUing  in 
any  other  manner  their  destiny  hy  any  KuroiK'an  jMiwer  in  any  <ither  light  than 
as  the  manifestation  of  an  imfriendly  disposition  towarrl  the  I'nited  States.” 

The  end  came  on  .lanuary  2(),  lS2t>,  when  the  last  military  forces  t)f  the  Old 
Wt)rld  in  the  New  ca[)itulated. 

I  am  very  happy,  indcH'd,  to  speak  to  you  on  this  epoch-making  occasion,  and 
I  trust  that  you  will  carry  hack  to  ytnir  countries  and  homes  the  message  of  M>»»d 
will  and  of  world  |K‘ace  which  we  are  attem]>ting  to  spread  aiul  which  we  firmly 
iK'lieve  will  be  the  dominating  message  growing  out  of  the  Ses(|uicentennial 
International  Exposititm. 

From  the  very  beginning  I  have  taken  the  stand  that  conflicts  between  men 
and  among  nations  should  forever  cease.  I  have  preached  the  doctrine  that  the 
peace  table  should  take  the  place  of  the  battle  field,  and  that  the  treaty-writing 
pen  should  be  substituted  for  the  sword.  Moreover,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  wise  counsel  and  cool  deliberation  will  ever  preveid  bloodshed  and 
distress,  and  to  this  ideal  I  have  dedicated  this  great  exposition. 

I  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome,  aiul  trust  that  your  visit  to  Philadelphia  will  be  a 
memorable  on»‘  and  a  most  productive  one,  and  that  out  of  this  meeting  will 
grow  a  stronger  bond  of  friendship  and  good  wilt  betwwMi  the  ])eoi)les  of  all  of 
the  nations  here  repre.sented. 

Mr.  Joseph  drew,  Undorsecrotai y  of  State,  in  his  character  as 
official  representative  of  tlic  Secretary  of  State,  responded  to  these 
cordially  hospitable  expressions  in  the  following  terms: 

It  was  a  hapi)y  thought  of  His  Honor  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
authorities  of  the  8es';uicentennial  International  Exposition  to  arrange  for  the 
celebration  of  “Pan  .\merican  Day.” 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1770,  which  ecluK'd  and  reechoed  through¬ 
out  the  two  continents,  was  one  of  the  importaid  factors  in  awakening  that  spirit 
of  lilM'rty  which  finally  found  expression  in  the  indejKUulence  of  this  country  and 
in  the  founding  of  the  20  sister  Republics  of  Latin  .\merica. 

The  tocsin  sounded  in  this  city  by  the  Liberty  Bell  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
not  only  inspired  the  founders  of  the  freedom  of  this  country,  but  it  also  reverln'r- 
ated  throughout  the  New  \\\)rld. 

The  a|)ostles  of  Latin  .\merican  indejHMidence  kei)t  its  ecluK's  alive  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  until  the  herws  of  the  Latin  .Vmerican  emancipation  movemeid,  inst)ired  by 
its  tones,  began  the  heroic  struggle  which,  about  a  decade  later,  finally  triumphed 
a  century  ago. 

This  splendid  celebration  of  “Pan  .\merican  Day”  affords  us  the  opportunity 
to  renew  our  faith  in  the  jmrposes  and  ideals  of  the  founders  of  .\merican  lilK*rty, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  our  j)urpose  in  making  the  international 
relations  of  the  .Vmerican  Republics  an  expression  of  that  spirit  of  unity  and 
.  cooperation  which  is  the  very  essence  of  Pan  .\mericanism.  We  are  all  inspired 

by  this  spirit,  both  within  our  resiK'ctive  boundaries  and  in  our  relations  with  our 
V  si.ster  Republics,  and  we  are  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  advanced  eciuipment 

^  of  mcMlern  progress  in  <»rder  to  realize  concretely,  by  actual  contact,  this  ideal  of 

greater  unity  and  clostT  coo|K'ration. 

L  .\n  actual  example  of  this  desire  to  facilitate  the  friendly  intercourse  with  the 

couidries  of  the  .Viuericas  may  be  found  in  the  Pan  .Vmerican  llighl  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  .Vmerican  .Vrmy  llyers  in  the  new  amphibian  planes. 
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Tliis  has  been  descrilH'd  as  a  flight  of  Aniorican  Army  jilancs,  but  it  might 
perhaps  be  better  deseribed  as  the  first  step  on  our  part  in  an  endeavor  to  faeilitate 
rapid  eommunieation  between  the  sister  Repiiblies  and  ourselves. 

Tlic  eortlial  responses  to  the  reipiests  made  of  the  (Jovernments  of  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisjihere  for  permission  to  make  this  flight  over  their  territory 
have  l)cen  received  by  the  (lovernment  of  the  I’nited  States  with  deep  gratifica¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  confident  that  with  their  cooiieration  this,  the  first  Pan  American 
flight,  will  Ik?  a  succe.ss  and  that  it  will  mark  a  turning  point  in  the  development 
of  communication  between  the  countries  of  the  Americas. 

.\s  the  Hon.  Dwight  1'.  Davis,  Secretary  of  War,  has  publicly  stated,  the  object 
of  this  flight  is  one  for  the  iiromotion  of  friendship  and  is  undertaken  with  that 
object  in  view,  in  the  hope  that  clo.ser  relationship  between  the  countries  will  be 
established. 

.\s  the  official  rejiresentative  of  the  Se'cretary  of  State,  I  desire  to  express  to 
His  Honor  the  Mayor  and  the  authorities  of  the  Sesiiuieentennial  his  deep  appre¬ 
ciation  and  that  of  the  members  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American 
I'nion  for  the  warm  reception  extended  to  us,  as  well  as  for  the.se  significant  cer¬ 
emonies  in  which  we  are  permitted  to  take  part. 
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Jlis  Excellency  the  Minister  of  (innteinala,  Dr.  Francisco  Sanchez 
Latour,  in  his  character  as  vice  chairman  of  the  "overniii}'  hoard  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  then  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mai/or,  (rritllrmt  n  <if  the  Sixquict  iiliiitiinl  I iilrniutiondl  ErinmUiint: 

I  feci  that  I  can  best  perform  the  pleasant  duty  assigned  to  me  by  strongly 
seconding  the  sentiment  of  appn'ciation  so  welt  expressed  by  His  Kxeellency 
the  Seen'tary  of  Slate.  We  are  all  deeply  grateful  to  yon,  Mr.  Mayor,  not  only 
for  this  splendid  reception,  but  also  for  the  very  significant  ceremonies  which 
yon  have  arranged  in  honor  of  “Pan  .Vmerican  Day.” 

We  deem  it  a  s|K‘cial  honor  to  join  with  you  in  the  celebration  of  “  Pan  .American 
Day”  Injcause  we  all  realize  the  close  and  iidimate  relation  between  the  great 
event  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  which  you  are  celebrating  through  this 
wonderful  exposition,  and  the  birth  of  the  20  independent  Latin  .American  nations 
to  the  south  of  you.  The  really  significant  fact  is  not  the  existence  of  21  Republics 
on  the  .American  Continent,  but  that  they  are  united  by  a  spirit  of  real  con¬ 
tinental  solidarity. 

I  sometimes  doubt  whether  the  jH'ople  of  this  country  and  the  peoples  of  the 
other  countries  of  .America  fully  realize  the  far-reaching  significance  of  the  work 
that  is  being  carried  on  by  the  official  organization  of  the  21  Republics  of  .America, 
known  as  the  Pan  .American  Union.  Through  this  great  central  organization 
the  spirit  of  cooiK'ration  and  mutual  heljif illness  between  the  Rejmblics  of  .America 
is  being  fosteri'd,  and  a  sense  of  harmony  developed,  which  gives  to  the  .American 
Republics  a  position  uniipie  in  the  annals  of  history.  It  is  our  privilege  to  give 
the  world  an  example  of  unity  of  thought  and  unity  of  action. 

It  is  most  ajipropriate  that  in  this  “City  of  Brotherly  Love”  the  rejiresenta- 
tives  of  the  .American  Re])ublics  should  assemble,  not  only  to  express  to  you  their 
gratitude  for  this  s])lendid  celebration,  but  also  to  renew  and  reafTirm  their  faith 
in  constructive  and  progressive  Pan  .Americanism. 

I’pon  the  coiiolusion  of  the  limchoon  the  oHicial  party  was  escorted 
to  the  exposition  grounds,  passing  on  the  way  throngli  smart  files 
from  the  Army,  Marine  (\)rps,  and  Navy  and  lieing  met  at  the  main 
entrance  by  Troop  (’  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Third  United  States 
Cavalry,  Brigadier  (leneral  Learned  acting  as  grand  marshal  from 
that  point  to  the  reviewing  stand  in  the  Forum  of  the  Founders, 
where  special  seats  had  lieen  reserved.  Here,  to  the  stirring  strains 
of  the  Army  liand,  the  Pan  American  party  reviewed  the  various 
military  and  naval  units  as  these  marched  by  to  take  up  their  ap¬ 
pointed  places  immediately  outside  the  great  semicircle  of  flag- 
staffs,  21  in  number,  which,  gaily  festooned  and  decorated,  had  been 
erected. 

The  raising  of  the  flags,  one  of  the  most  dramatically  beautiful 
ceremonies  ever  witnessed  in  Pbiladelphia,  took  place  immediately 
following  the  invocation,  which  was  pronounced  by  the  Kev.  L.  C\ 
Washburn,  rector  of  Old  Christ  Church  in  that  city.  The  .Vmbassa- 
dors.  Ministers,  and  Charges  d’.Vffaires,  escorted  by  tlieir  military 
and  naval  aides,  thereupon  proceeded,  in  alphabetical  order,  to  take 
their  stand  beside  their  respective  flagstaffs,  each  awaiting  the 
moment  when  MaA’or  Kendrick  and  former  (lovernor  Sproul  having 
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ri'loasod  and  jdacod  in  his  hands  the  halyards,  he  ini«rht  raise  and 
llinj;  to  the  hreeze  the  lla};  of  his  eountry. 

As  eaeh  llaj;  was  raised,  that  of  the  United  States  heing  reserved 
to  the  last,  the  stirrin"  strains  of  the  eorrespondin"  national  anthem 
were  heard,  followed  hy  the  thunder  of  one  "nn  fired  in  salute  from 
C’amp  Anthony  Wayne.  Simnltaneously  with  the  unfurlin';  of  “Old 
(dory  ”  and  the  soundin';  of  the  twenty-first  gun  of  the  salute,  the 
hands  broke  into  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  at  the  eonelusion  of 
which  a  thousand  homing  doves  were  released  from  the  top  of  the 
forum  whence  they  winged  their  flight  to  carry  their  message  of 
peace  to  the  four  coiners  of  the  com|)ass.  While  the  fluttering  of 
their  wings  could  still  he  distinguished.  Monsignor  Whitaker,  from 
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his  |)lace  on  the  reviewing  stand,  pronounced  the  benediction,  and 
the  most  moving  and  picturesipie  ceremony  since  the  Sesquicenten- 
nial  opened  came  to  an  end. 

The  scene  of  activity  then  shifted  to  Old  High  Street,  where  the 
Pan  American  party  visited  (leorge  Washington’s  old  Philadelphia 
residence,  in  which  they  were  the  guests  of  the  women’s  hoard  of  the 
exposition.  Then  followed,  in  rapid  succe.ssion,  visits  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  (’uhan,  Argentine,  and  Spanish  pavilions  and  to  other  Hispano- 
American  exhibits;  to  ('amj)  Anthony  Wayne,  where  an  impressive 
parade  and  review  was  staged  in  their  honor;  to  the  Palace  of  Trans¬ 
portation,  the  (lovernment,  and  a  nuinher  of  other  buildings  under 
the  |)ersonal  conduction  of  Admiral  H.  O.  Stickney,  the  official 
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party  roturninj;  by  special  train  to  Washington  at  7.15.  A  very 
special  concert  of  Pan  .Vmerican  music  in  the  F^xposition  Auditorium 
completed  Pan  American  Day — a  red  letter  day  in  the  annals  of  the 
Sesquicentennial  International  Exposition  and  one  of  grateful 
memory  to  all  those  who  were  privileged  to  participate  therein. 

AIUiKNTINA  AND  BRAZIL  AT  THE  SESQUIC'ENTENNIAL 
INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION 

Since  the  o|)ening  of  the  Sesquicentennial  International  Exposition 
in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Exp(»sition  officials  have  from  time  to  time,  as  an  international 
courtesy,  facilitated  arrangements  whereby  the  Latin  American 
countries  might,  should  they  so  desire,  celebrate  a  special  day,  pref¬ 
erably  their  respective  national  anniversaries.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  majority  of  the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
availed  themselves  of  this  courtesy. 

The  Bulletin  takes  great  jileasure  in  reproducing  the  oflicial 
text  of  the  addresses  by  the  respective  di|)lomatic  representatives, 
on  Argentine  Day  and  Brazilian  Day,  both  delivered  in  English,  as 
follows; 

I 

ADDRESS  BY  DR.  FELIPE  A.  ESPIL,  CHARGE  d’.AFFAIRES  OF  AR(iENTlNA 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AT  THE  SESQUICENTENNIAL  INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  INAUGURA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  BUILDING,  ON  “ARGENTINA  DAY,”  OCTOBER 
:t(l,  192(1,  IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  ADDRE.SS  OF  THE  MAYOR  OF  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA,  HON.  W.  FREELAND  KENDRICK,  ON  HIS  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
THE  BUILDING  IN  BEHALF  OF  THAT  CITY  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  ARGENTINE  UELEGATIO.N,  DR.  TRLST.YN  ACHAVAL  RODRIGUEZ 

Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  .\tlmiral,  Laitioi  ami  (Inillt  wcn: 

.ArRcntiiia  could  uot  look  with  indiircrciicc  on  the  scs(|uiccnlcnnial  colchration 
of  the  Declaration  of  IndciMMidcncc  of  the  United  States. 

That  great  historical  event,  the  cleclaration  of  independence,  had  a  greater 
influence  on  the  eiuaneipation  of  the  Spanish-.Vinerican  colonies  and  upon  tlu‘ 
system  of  political  philoso))hy  which  presided  over  their  organisation  and  their 
development  than  has  been  generally  aeknowledged. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  revolution  the  men  who  fought  in  .\rgentina  for 
independence  turned  their  ey*‘s  towani  this  .American  democracy,  yearning  for 
inspiration  and  for  examph*,  and  the  imui  who  had  tln‘  responsibility  of  the  affairs 
of  this  country,  still  fending  the  wounds  of  the  recent  struggle,  viewed  with  eleep 
concern  the  fate  of  a  cause  that  was  so  close  to  their  hearts  and  their  ideals. 

\  coinmunicatioti  of  .July,  ISlti,  adelressed  by  the  authorities  of  Ibienos  .Aires 
to  President  Madison,  advising  him  of  the  declaration  of  our  indepeiulcnce,  shows 
fully  this  kinship  in  the  sentimcids  of  both  countries. 
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‘‘It  can  not  Ik*  forRottcMi,”  tlioy  said,  “that  in  tliis  heroic  revolution  tlie  i)eo|)le 
of  Argentina  have  had  their  eyes  fixed  in  advance  upon  tliat  great  Repnhlic  tliat 
exists  in  North  America.  The  United  States,  since  tlieir  glorious  independence, 
have  been  as  a  luminous  constellation,  pointing  the  way  opened  by  Providence 
to  the  other  |KH)i)le  of  this  i)art  of  the  globe.” 

lake  feelings  were  shown  shortly  afterwards  by  <mr  first  confidential  agent  to 
the  (Jovernment  of  the  United  States,  Don  Manuel  11.  de  .Vgiiirre.  When 
addressing  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  .lohn  Quincy  .Vdams,  in  regard  to  the  reeog- 
niti(*n  of  our  iudepeiulence,  he  ex|)ressed  himself  as  follows: 

“The  identity  of  political  principles,  the  consideration  of  their  iidiabiting  the 
same  hemisphere,  and  the  symi)athy  so  natural  to  those  who  have  exjierienced 
similar  evils,  would  be  so  many  additiotial  reasons  in  sui)port  of  its  anxiety. 

“There  still  (’xist,  there  still  |»resi<le  over  the  councils  of  this  nation,  many  of 
tho.se  who  supported  and  seah'd  with  their  blood  the  rights  of  man;  their  wounds, 
permit  me  to  say  .sti,  are  so  many  powerful  advocates  here  for  the  Spanish  .\mer- 
icans. 

“The  recollection  that  it  was  these  United  States  which  first  ])ointed  out  to 
us  the  path  of  glory  and  the  evidence  that  they  are  enjoying  most  fully  the  ble.ssed 
effects  of  liberty  inspire  me  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  for  them  also  to  show 
that  they  know  how  to  appreciate  our  efforts.” 

Such  were  the  sentiments  that  moved  the  leaders  of  our  revolution  toward 
these  United  States,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  their  hop«‘s  for  moral  support 
and  for  appreciation  of  their  efforts  were  never  unfulfilled. 

If  we  found  then,  amongst  the  men  of  the  .Vmerican  (lovernment,  the  unfailing 
champions,  before  the  world,  of  the  justice'  of  our  cause,  it  must  be  exi)lained  by 
tile  fact  pointed  out  by  .Aguirre,  that  the  councils  of  this  nation  were  still  guided 
by  those'  men  who  hael  themselve's  feiiight  for  the  inelepenelene'c  eif  the  Uniteel 
State's,  anel  who  were  re'sjionsible  for  that  famous  elocument  that  was  sigiu'el  here, 
in  Philaelel]ihia,  on  the  4th  of  July,  177t>. 

Both  Maelison  anel  Monroe,  who  wen'  Presielents  of  this  Nation  at  the  most 
distn'ssing  (K'riod  of  our  struggle,  t<K>k  a  very  active  part  in  the  .American  Ue-vei- 
lutionary  War,  and  both  had  the  same'  spiritual  anel  ]Militical  crt'eel  as  Thomas 
.le'fferson,  whose'  masterly  (k'ii  elrafteel  the  memorable  eleclaration.  It  e-ould  1k' 
state'el,  without  exagge'ration,  that  his  advie-e  anel  inspiration  hael  much  to  do 
with  the  course'  of  the  |>olicy  followeel  by  the  .Ame'rican  (lovernme'iit  wlu'u  fae-e'el 
by  the  n'volt  of  the  Spanish-.Amerie'an  colonie's. 

No  wonele'r,  the'ii,  the'  o|M'n  sympathy  felt  from  the'  iM'ginning  by  the  .Ame'rie'an 
(Jovernment  for  the'  cause'  of  the'  new  I'ountrie's;  and  what  is  more,  its  enduring 
e'fforts  in  the'  fie'ld  of  diplomae-y  to  thwart  the  plans  of  the  lleily  .Alliaiu'e,  elecide'dly 
adverse'  to  those'  jiolitical  iirini'iples  who.se'  fe'rme'iitatiein  bremght  feirward  the 
ineU'iM'iide'iice'  of  the'  Unite'd  State's  anel,  40  ye'ars  late'r,  the'  inde‘|H'nde‘nc<'  of  the' 
Semth  .Amerie-aii  e-ouiitrie's. 

It  was  with  the'  ace'e'ssion  to  the  Se'cre't  ary  ship  of  State  of  .Itihn  (Quincy  .Adams 
that  Pre'sielent,  son  of  aneithe'r  Pre'side'iit  whei  was  also  a  sigtu'r  of  the  .Ame'rican 
Di'claration  of  Inde'iM'ude'ne'e'  that  the'  e-ause'  of  the'  South  .Amerie-an  e'ountrie's 
found  the  most  ca|>abl<‘  anel  ste-aelfast  e-hampiein;  anel  it  is  feir  me'  a  seinre-e'  eif 
s|H‘e-ial  ple'asure'  tei  Ik'  able',  em  this  ete-e-asiem,  tei  pay  such  a  well-ele'se'rveel  tribute' 
tee  the'  me'ineiry  eif  a  state'sinan  tee  wheese'  e'liele'aveirs,  meire'  than  tee  anyeine'  e'lse''s, 
we'  are'  inele'bte'el  feir  the'  e'arly  re'e'eignitiein  eef  eiiir  inele'iM'iiele'iie'c  ein  the  part  eif  the' 
Uniteel  State's. 

His  e'ffeirts  aleing  this  line  wen'  neit  limite'el  tei  the'  I’nite'el  States,  In'cause'  he' 
e'xerteel  himse'lf  most  e'arnestly  anel  e'lfe'ctive'ly  tei  frustrate  the  attempts  eif  the' 
Holy  .Alliaiu'e'  for  the'  n'steiration  of  the  Spanish  colonial  ilominion  in  South 
.America. 
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Ho  was  licit  only  insininioiital  in  promoting  llio  clofoat  of  that  policy  at  the 
('ongross  of  Aix  la  ('lia|X‘llo,  Inil  ho  had  ovon  tho  conrago  to  adviso  tho  Spanish 
Ciovorninont  to  givo  np  its  claims  upon  tho  (.'olonios  at  a  timo  when  tho  nogotia- 
tions  on  Florida  woro  still  ojk'h,  and  it  would  thoroforo  have  l)oon  exjiodicnt  to 
adopt  a  conciliatory  attitude  toward  Spain. 

.Addressing  himstdf,  in  May,  1S2(),  to  (Jonoral  A’ivos,  Spanish  .Ambassador  to 
Washington,  .Adams  made  tho  following  statomout; 

“Tho  jmiposal  which  has  Ih'oii  made  by  the  Govornmont  of  tho  United  States 
to  some  of  tho  ])rincipal  |)owors  of  Kuroix'  for  a  recognition,  in  concert,  of  tho 
indoiXMidonco  of  Buenos  .Aires  was  founded,  as  I  have  observed  to  you,  uixui  an 
opinion  then  and  still  entertained:  that  this  recognition  mu.st,  and  would,  at  a 
not  very  remote  jx'riod,  Ix'  made  by  Spain  her.sc'lf;  that  tlu'  joint  acknowledgment 
by  several  of  the  principal  jiowers  of  the  world  at  the  same  time  might  probably 
induce  Spain  the  sexiner  to  accede  to  that  necessity  in  which  she  must  ultimately 
accpiiesce,  and  would  thereby  hasten  an  event  propitious  to  her  own  interests, 
by  terminating  a  struggle  in  which  she  is  wa.sting  her  strength  and  resources, 
without  a  pos.sibility  of  success,  an  event  ardently  to  Ix'  desired  by  every  friend 
of  humanity  afflicted  by  the  continental  horrors  of  war,  cruel  and  sanguinary 
Ix'yond  example.” 

The  fact  is  that  .lohn  Quincy  .Adams,  in  sjx'aking  and  acting  in  this  way,  was 
prompted  by  a  full  faith  in  the  fate  of  democracy  and  a  deei)-rooted  aversion  to 
hierarchy  and  privilege.  Therefore,  .Adams,  better  than  any  other,  could  stress, 
as  he  did,  the  contrast  Ix'tween  the  two  political  systems  that  contended  for 
preeminence  on  this  continent,  the  outcome  of  which  woidd  be  the  subjugation 
or  the  independence  of  the  Spanish-.American  colonies. 

“The  jiolicy,  the  interests,  and  the  feelings  of  the  Government  of  the  I’nited 
States,”  he  stated,  with  gri'at  emphasis,  in  a  confidential  communication  to 
Richard  .Anderson,  .American  mini.ster  to  Colombia,  dated  May,  1S23,  “all  con¬ 
curred  to  favor  the  cause  of  the  colonies  from  the  first  dawning  of  South  .American 
inch'ix'iidence;  and  the  jirinciples  upon  which  the  right  of  indejx'iulenci;  has  been 
maintained  by  the  South  .AiiuTican  jiatriots  have  Ihhmi  apjmived,  not  only  as 
identical  with  those  upon  which  our  own  indeixuidence  was a.s.serted  and  achieved, 
but  as  involving  the  whole  theory  of  government  on  the  emphatically  .American 
foundation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  ixaijile  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

“To  a  cause  reposing  on  this  basis,  the  |X‘ople  of  this  country  never  could  Ix' 
indilTerent,  and  their  syinjiathies  have  accordingly  beim,  with  great  unanimity 
and  constancy,  enlisted  in  its  favor.” 

“*  *  *  The  Furojx'an  alliance  of  Kmpi'rors  and  Kings,”  he  continued, 

“has  a.ssumed,  as  the  foundation  of  human  society,  the  (hxdrine  of  inalienable 
alU'giance.  Our  (hxdrine  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  inalienable  right.  The 
Kuro|X'an  allies,  therefore,  have  viewed  the  cause  of  the  South  .Americans  as 
relx'llion  against  their  lawful  sovereigns.  AA'e  have  considered  it  as  the  a.ssertion 
of  natural  right.  They  have  invariably  shown  their  disapprobation  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  and  their  wishes  for  the  restoration  of  the  Simnish  power.  AA'e  have  as 
constantly  favored  the  standard  of  indeixuideiice  and  of  .America.” 

It  was  not,  therefore,  any  motive  of  national  or  immediate  interest,  nor  the 
pros|X‘ct  of  any  economic  advantage,  that  led  .Adams  to  favor  the  emancipation 
of  the  new  countries. 

.Along  with  his  strong  contidence  in  the  fate  of  diunocracy,  there  was  an  almost 
religious  vision  of  the  destiny  that  Frovidence  had  resi-rved  for  the  nations  of  this 
laintinent,  and  the  great  common  task  of  civili/.ation  that  thi-  future  held  in  store 
for  t  hem. 

2l>!t7‘.)  2(!t— r.ull.  1  2 


RAISIN'G  THE  FLAG  OK  ARGENTINA 

A  part  of  the  ceremony  incident  to  the  de<lieation  of  the  Argentine  Building  at  the  Sesquiccntennial 

E\|K«>ition 

In  tliat  same  cotninanication  this  splendid  vision  is  most  brilliatitly  expressed; 

“The  emancipation  of  the  South  Atnericatt  Cotttitietit,”  Adams  said,  “oix'ns  to 
the  whole  race  of  man  prosjx‘cts  of  ftitnrity  in  which  this  I’nion  will  lx*  called,  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duties  to  itself  and  to  tmtuimlx'red  ages  of  posterity,  to  take 
a  eonspictious  and  leading  part.  It  involves  all  that  is  preciotis  iti  hojx',  and  all 
that  is  desirable  in  existence,  to  the  countless  millions  of  our  fellow  creatures 
which,  in  the  progressive  revolution  of  time,  this  hemisphere  is  destined  to  rear 
and  to  maintain. 

“  That  the  fabric  of  our  .stx-ial  connections  with  our  southern  neighbors  may  rise, 
in  the  lapse  of  years,  with  a  grandeur  and  harmony  of  proportion  corresponding 
with  the  magnificience  of  the  means  plaeed  by  Providence  in  our  power  and  in 
that  of  our  de.scendants,  its  foundation  must  be  laid  in  principles  of  politics 
and  of  morals  new  and  distasteful  to  the  thrones  aiul  dominations  of  the  elder 
world,  Ixit  coextensive  with  the  surfaee  of  the  globe  and  lasting  as  the  changes 
of  time.” 

\  century  has  elap.sed  since  that  prophecy  was  uttered,  but  it  still  represents 
the  most  far-sighted  program  of  Pan  .\merican  communion  and  the  most  generous 
platform  of  friendship  aixl  civilization  to  gather  together  the  countries  of  the 
New  World. 

May  I  hojx'  to  be  forgiven  for  this  intrusion  in  .Vmerican  history;  but  I  have 
Ih-cii  promided  by  a  fwling  that  it  was  worth  while  on  this  occasion  to  review 
these  almost  forgotten  (x-currences,  because  they  emphasize  most  significantly 
the  influence  played  by  the  principles  of  the  .\merican  Hevolution  in  the  fate  of 
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our  own  revolution,  and  enable  us  to  evaluate  the  unwearied  efforts  put  forth 
by  the  fathers  of  this  eountry,  reared  in  the  atinosi)here  of  those  prineiples,  for 
the  definitive  aehievenient  of  our  freedom. 

It  is  these  oeeurrenees  that  also  e\))lain  the  true  eharaeter  of  this  sesciuieenten- 
nial  eelebration.  The  Declaration  of  the  .\meriean  Indei)endenee  is  not  only  a 
national  but  a  continental  event.  .Argentina,  well  imbued  with  this  significance, 
couhl  not  attend  indifferently  the  con.secration  of  that  event,  whose  powerful 
irradiation  enlivened  the  strenuous  etideavors  of  our  forefathers,  and  did  much 
to  .secure  our  independence,  as  that  of  the  sister  Republics  of  this  continent. 

The  pavilion  we  are  to-day  inaugurating  is  an  expression  of  those  .sentiments. 
It  is  a  token  of  reverence  from  .Argentina  for  the  glorious  date  which  this  great 
exposition  is  commemorating. 


II 

ADDKESS  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  DK.  SYLVINO  GCRGEL  DO  AMARAL, 
AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  BRAZIL  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  AT  THE  SESQUICENTENNIAL  INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION,  ON  “BRAZILIAN  DAY,”  NOVEMBER  15,  I92fi,  IN  RE¬ 
SPONSE  TO  THE  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  EXPOSITION  I.N  BEHALF  OF  HIS  HONOR  THE  MAYOR  OF  PHIL.A- 
DELPHIA 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen  of  the  Sexquicentennial  I nternational  Exposition,  Ladies 
and  Citizens  of  Philadelphia: 

To  disgui.se  the  emotion  with  which  I  ri.se  to  thank  you  would  be  a  betrayal 
of  my  own  feelings.  I  am  deeply  movcfl  by  your  generous  hospitality.  No  man 
of  heart  can  receive  the  homage  bestowed  upon  his  country,  in  a  land  foreign  to 
him,  without  his  patriotism  reaching  the  very  heights  of  joy,  pride,  gratification, 
and  emotion. 

The  greatness  of  the  .American  people  has  no  flaws  to  imjiair  its  perfection. 
The  manner  in  which  the  .Americans  extend  their  hosi)itality  makes  one  feel  that 
your  reception  has  always  the  touch  of  your  heart,  and  it  is  because  of  this  touch 
of  your  heart  that  your  civility  is  so  lavish  and  bountiful. 

I  feel  proud,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  be  the  .\mba.ssador  of  Brazil  speaking 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  Ses(iuicentetmial  Exposition. 

The  sonority  of  the  name  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  convey  to  all  liberty-loving 
pe;)ples  the  resounding  voice  of  its  historical  bell.  Its  striking  sound  150  years 
ago  was  the  never-to-be-forgotten  alarm  that  gave  birth  to  modern  democracy 
and  its  impetus  throughout  the  ages.  It  was  the  salute  to  life  of  the  infant 
Republic  which,  with  gigantic  steps,  has  since  built  in  a  short  period  the  most 
powerful  commonwealth  that  history  registers.  It  is  powerful  because  it  is  the 
creator  of  the  most  astounding  wealth  that  ever  existed;  it  is  powerful  because 
of  the  untiring  energy  of  all  the  races  that,  bound  together,  made  .America;  it  is 
powerful  because  this  democracy  has  already  constituted  itself  into  the  most 
colo.ssal  reserves  of  thought  and  learning  in  the  world;  and  it  is  powerful  because, 
wherever  and  whenever  humanity  sufTers,  the  .American  people  come  to  their 
rescue  with  a  promptne.ss  and  generosity  that  marks  a  high  iH*ak  in  the  history 
of  Imman  solidarity. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  great  citizen  of  Brazil  came  to  Philadelphia  to  inaugurate  the 
International  Exposition  of  1S7(».  This  great  citizen  was  EmiK'ror  Dom  Pedro, 
the  Marcus  .Aurelius  of  modern  times.  He  was  the  first  monarch  to  pay  a  visit 
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to  the  Aiiierieiiii  dcmoeracy  and  to  study  tlie  new  inettiods  of  life  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  set  in  motion.  .V  urt'id  scholar,  a  deep  philosojiher,  and  a  man  of  heart, 
the  KmjH'rior  tried  to  derive  from  his  contact  with  .Vmerican  institutions  .some 
constructive  force  which  luiKht,  in  his  belief  and  hope,  reconcile  the  liberties  of 
the  Hraxilian  people  with  the  characteristic  as|)ects  of  a  crowned  government. 
He  failed  in  his  task.  He  could  not  have  succeeded.  Hut  he  went  down  in  his¬ 
tory  as  a  sovereign  who  res|H*cted  the  will  of  his  peo|)le  and  never  oi)i)osed  the 
full  development  of  their  ideals  of  liberty.  He  was  a  .sovenugn  of  old  dynasties 
with  a  modern  rt'publican  heart.  This  is  his  best  eulogy.  The  Brazilian  Republic 
did  not  iH'rmit  his  remains  and  the  remains  of  the  Kmj)ress  to  stay  in  a  land  of 
exile,  but  gave  them  eternal  r»‘st  on  Brazilian  .soil.  The  Brazilian  family,  closely 
united  in  democracy,  has  thus  paid  a  tribute  of  res|KHd  and  tendered  an  embrace 
of  love  to  the  memory  of  its  first  citizen  of  days  gone  by. 

Philadelphia  greets  now,  to-day,  the  great  Brazilian  democracy  \ipon  the 
anniversary  of  the  i)roclaination  and  establishment  of  our  Republic.  It  falls  to 
me,  as  a  i)lain  Brazilian  citizen,  honorerl  with  its  diplomatic  representation,  to 
wave  my  hand  to  the  |K‘ople  of  Phihulelphia  iu  a  most  cordial  salute  of  gratitude 
ft>r  the  distinction  that  Philadelphia  confers  upon  Brazil. 

This  is,  chronologically,  the  latest  token  of  your  friendship.  This  friendship 
is  a  long-standing  one.  Even  befort*  our  independeuce  commercial  rt'lations  were 
initiated  in  the  year  ISOO  t)etwe<‘n  Philadelphia  and  Rio  de  .Janeiro  by  the  North 
.\merican  sailing  ship  FabiuK,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Daly.  Still  before 
our  indeiM'udence,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1S22,  we  seid  to  Philadelphia  the 
first  consignment  of  our  cofTet*.  The  .\merican  sailing  ship  Fittxhurqb  brought 
to  this  city  (>00  bags  of  coffee  on  the  1.5th  of  September,  IStKt,  to  the  order  of 
D'wis  Krumbhaar.  Our  commercial  relations  have  since  increased  considerably. 
Ciood  commercial  rtdations  are  the  very  foundation  of  good  friendship.  From 
the  fiO!)  bags  of  coffee  in  1S09,  we  jump  to  the  figure  of  .57,447  bags  of  c»)ffee, 
weighing  7, .52.5, .522  iiounds,  landed  in  Philadelphia  in  1112.5.  Philadeli)hia  has 
exported  to  Brazil,  in  the  same  year  11)2.5,  goods  anti  merchandise  amounting  to 
$4,927,<>:U  and  has  imported  from  Brazil  in  the  same  period  $2,9.5:1,140.  In  .50 
years  from  now,  one  of  the  Brazilian  ambas.sadors  who  will  succeed  me  in  the 
course  of  time  will  repeat  these  figures  in  Philadelphia  and  will  certainly  add 
others  still  larger  in  order  to  show  the  inevitable  increase  of  our  trade  and  the 
everlasting  character  of  our  friendship. 

Even  iM'fore  the  years  that  I  have  just  i)ointed  out,  a  Brazilian  scientist  and 
diplomat  ••ame  to  Phila<U4phia  on  an  official  mission.  It  was  in  179S  that 
Hyppolito  .lose  da  (5>sta  Pereira  came  to  Philadelphia  to  study  the  North  .\meri- 
can  flora.  He  came  under  the  orders  of  the  fiovernmeid  of  Portugal,  our  mother 
<‘ountry,  which  was  then  to  Brazil  what  Britain  had  been  to  the  I'nited  States. 
He  was  the  only  South  .Vmerican  intrusted  with  an  official  mission  who  ever 
was  received  by  George  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon. 

So,  my  friends  of  Philadelphia,  you  see  that  the  Brazilians  are  not  strangers 
amongst  you.  Some  of  my  countrymen  have  establi.shed  their  homes  in  this  city. 
They  lov(>  it.  They  love  your  i)oople.  They  love  you. 

I  could  very  easily,  so  agreeable  is  my  task,  sjK'ak  to  you  for  a  ctm.siderable 
U'ligth  of  time,  but  experience  shows  that  truth  and  short  wttrds  like  to  In^ 
together.  1  tlwri'fore  will  silenc«-  my  voice,  oiK'iiiug  my  lu-art  to  ask  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  to  rise  in  a  greeting  for  the  |>ros|M‘rity  and  welfare  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphian  i)eopl(‘,  for  the  greatiK'ss  and  perennial  glory  of  the  Eniti'd  States  of 
.\merica,  and  for  fhi'  unfailing  love  of  our  two  countries. 


A(’()rNTKY  is  kn(»\vn  hy  its  «riii(lol)o«)k.  If  it  hasn’t  ono 
of  those  liaiuly  voluiiios  it  is  apt  to  lose  a  f)i‘;  annual 
rovonuo,  for  this  is  the  ajft*  <>f  travel,  and  the  tourist 
crop,  assiduously  cultivated,  sometimes  yields  huj^e 
returns.  A  iiuidehook  which  is  sympathetically  interpretative  and 
which  explains  in  a  friendly  way  the  history,  laiifiua^e,  ideals,  habits, 
mannei’s,  and  customs  of  an  alien  people  is  of  peculiar  value  to  the 
visitinj;  stranger,  ft)r  no  single  volume  can  so  elfectively  place  him 
on  a  footing  of  intimacy  and  good-fellowship.  Few  intelligent 
travelers  visit  a  strange  country  without  a  guidebook  if  such  is 
obtainable,  and  the  guidebook  industry  is  now  on  a  basis  as  fixed 
as  that  of  the  transportation  companies. 

.America  rather  than  Europe  should  by  right  have  been  the  fimt 
to  popularize  the  modern  guidebook,  for  the  first  book  to  see  the 
light  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  of  this  class.  It  was  printed 
on  a  press  brought  over  from  Spain  by  the  followers  of  Hernan 
Cortes,  and  set  up  in  the  old  Academia  de  San  Carlos  at  Mexico 
City  in  1536.  As  its  author  (Fray  Juan  de  Estrada)  called  it 
Una  Escalera  Expiritual  para  Lleyar  al  Cielo  (A  Spiritual  Ladder  for 
Keaching  Heaven),  and  as  its  manifest  purpose  was  to  guide  the 
reader  to  a  happier  sphere,  Mr.  T.  Philip  Terry,  author  of  several 
admirable  guidebooks,  maintains  that  in  the  strictest  sense  it  was 
a  guidebook. 

The  real  impetus  to  the  well-known  red-covered  “guide,  counsellor, 
and  friend”  was  imparted  by  Karl  liaedeker,  who  inherited  his 
father’s  printing  establishment  in  1859,  transferred  it  from  Coblenz 
to  Frankfort  in  1872,  and  there  began  the  publication  of  the  many 
famous  Baedekers  which  later  bore  his  name.  As  early  as  1805 
the  original  Baedeker  had  issued  Klein’s  Guide  to  the  Rhine,  h\ii  this 
prototype  of  the  modern  handbook  never  became  as  popular  as  the 
several  handbooks  which  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  came  from 
the  press  of  the  celebrated  London  printing  house  of  John  Murray. 
Greatest  and  best  among  these,  and  still  a  classic  among  guidebooks, 
was  Kichard  Ford’s  Handbook  for  Trarelers  in  Spain,  written  by 
him  in  1845  and,  because  published  by  John  Murray,  known  as 
Murray’s  Guide  to  Spain.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  neither  Murray  nor  Baedeker  was  essentially  a  guidebook 
writer,  and  that  many  of  the  books  of  this  class  issued  from  their 
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Vil'W  l(M)kinK  iicniss  the  harlH>r  cnlraiicc.  Momi  ('asllc.  a  pri'cipildiis  iiiasM  of  masonry  which  rises  from 
the  liviiic  rcK-k  13)  fwt  al>ovc  the  sea  at  hiitli  tide,  is  a  stern  Kuanlian  of  the  city 

sparkliiifr  coinnuMitaries  on  tliinjrs  Spanish  which  still  make  excellent 
readin<r.  His  (lescni)tions  were  lyrics  of  color  and  force,  and  while 
{ruidinfr  the  stranjier  throufih  the  hifrhways  and  byways  of  micro- 
cosmic  Spain  he  entertained  the  traveler  with  a  (low  of  wit  and  wis¬ 
dom  that  enriched  his  journey  as  much  as  did  the  places  visited. 

In  1909  Mr.  T.  Philip  Terry,  an  American  lover  of  thin{;s  Spanish 
on  this  continent,  who  had  traveled  repeatedly  up  and  down  and 
across  the  world,  who  lived  1 1  years  in  Mexico,  knew  the  country,  the 
people  and  their  lan<;ua{te  intimately,  and  liked  them  all,  produced  a 
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(jluide  to  Mexico  wliioh  contaiiu*cl  the  best  features  of  the  Baedeker 
and  Murray  volumes  alon>;  with  personal  ideas  <jained  durin<j  10 
years  of  eontinuous  travel  and  S  complete  journeys  round  the  world. 
Jt  so  pleased  Mexicans  and  foreij'ners  alike  that  it  promptly  became 
the  standard  handbook  of  Mexico,  and  it  so  remains.  It  also  gained 
for  its  author  the  title  of  the  American  Baedeker.  It  is  a  fat,  com¬ 
pact  little  volume  of  SoO  pa<;es  (200  more  than  are  contained  in  the 
larfrest  Baedeker)  and  2S  maps  and  plans,  and  it  carefully,  sympa¬ 
thetically,  and  minutely  portrays  that  historically  fascinating  and 
pictiirescpie  Ke|)ul)lic  from  the  Kio  (Irande  to  Yucatan  and  Guate¬ 
mala.  His  next  venture  was  a  thousand-page  volume  on  the  tidy 


MOUKO  CA.STI.K,  OVKKI.OOKIN(J  SANTIAGO  BAY 
Wliilo  smaller  ami  loss  |ii('tiiros(iue  that)  llio  Morro  furt  in  Ilaliana,  it  li:i.s  much  of  intorost  for  tlio  tourist 

little  Kmpire  of  dapan  (including  Formosa,  Korea,  South  Manchuria, 
and  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway),  where  he  had  lived  for  a  decade 
and  like  many  another  traveler  had  fallen  under  the  spell  of  that 
mysterious  and  artistic  land.  The  volume  is  still  without  a  peer  in 
the  far-eastern  lield. 

But  repeated  journeys  to  foreign  lands  failed  to  cloud  his  love  for 
sun-drenched  Meridional  America — that  land  whose  absorbingly 
interesting  history  is  so  closely  linked  with  our  own,  whose  archives 
are  filled  with  the  recorded  deeds  of  ('olumbus,  C'ortes,  Ponce  de 
Leon,  Balboa,  Pizarro,  I)e  Soto,  Vehisquez,  and  other  bold  and  adven¬ 
turous  spirits  who  discovered  and  con<|uered  the  Xew  World,  and 
whose  gallant  exploits  glow  brighter  rather  than  dimmer  with  the 
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l)assiii«i  (•(Mituric's.  So  in  1924  \vp  lind  him  t<*mi)oraiily  sottU'd  in 
('uha  and  writing;  a  <ruid(‘  to  that  iin|)('riously  Ix'autiful  (^ui'on  of  tlu* 
Antillean  Seas.  This  voluin(‘,  which  was  issued  in  Oetoher,  l!)2t), 
containing  4(>()  pages  and  9  maps  and  |>lans,  and  which  is  a  com¬ 
panion  volume  to  the  Mexico  and  the  Jojiait,  fairly  hursts  with 
interesting  information  about  ('uha  and  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  as  it 
lies  before  us  it  brings  a  realizatioji  of  how  much  there  is  in  those 
Caribbean  regions  to  enthrall  the  traveler  and  hohl  his  attention. 

How  few  of  us  pause  to  rememher  that  ('uha  is  the  largest,  richest, 
loveliest,  most  healthful,  and  most  aeeessihle  of  the  West  Indian 
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A  NAKKOW  AM)  IMCTTKKSgrK  STKKKT  IN  SANTIAGO  DK  CVU\ 

OIK'  of  the  most  iiioderii  aiKl  progressive  eities  of  the  islaiel,  il  still  retains  tiiueh  of  the  siinplieity 
an«l  atlraetiveness  of  tilher  years.  A  striking  irregularity  chsiraeterires  its  rthler  hoiist's 

Isl(‘s;  that  it  is  900  miles  long,  contains  three  and  one-half  million 
inhabitants  scattered  over  44,1(»4  s(|uare  miles  of  territory;  that  it 
has  an  adorable  climat(‘,  pictures<|ue  cities  and  towns;  pahn-llecked 
valleys,  caves,  and  mountains  of  great  beauty;  the  linest  and  most 
|)roductive  fruit  orchards  in  tin*  world,  and  vast  plantations  which 
])roduce  much  of  the  world’s  best  sugar  and  most  of  the  world’s 
finest  tohac«'o.  .\lso  that  it  is  hut  f>0  mih*s  south  of  Florida  and  that 
an  admirable  tcdephone  system  c<»nneets  it  with  every  nook  and 
corner  in  the  I'nited  States  and  Canada. 

.Vs  Mr.  Terry  sees  it,  ( 'uha  is  a  winsoim*  sunlit  land  of  abiding  charm 
where  travel  is  cln*ap,  easy,  and  safe;  when^  .\m(*ri<-an  money  is  us«>d 


A  I'ANOUAMIC  VIKW  OK  MATANZAS  ( 

The  cipital  of  the  rich  ami  iinHliic  livc  Malaiizas  I’rovimv  conlaiiis  imiiicrous  sinhls  of  iiilon'st  lo  loiiri<ls 

Mississippi  l{iv(‘r  iind  iiiuch  of  onr  own  soiitlilaiid  into  world  proini-  i 

nonco  and  for  (•»'ntnri(>s  oxorcisofl  a  transciMidt'iital  iidluonci'  ovt'r 
them.  , 

To  the  a veraj;e  resident  of  the  I'nited  Stati's  ('uha  and  llahana  ^ 

are  almost  svnonvmons;  other  cities,  if  he  lias  heard  f)f  tliem  at  all, 

‘  .  .  ,  i 

are  hut  names  without  the  imifric  connotation  of  such  words  as 
“Seville,”  “  I lolland, ”  or  “  Kdinhur<rh.  ”  Yet,  Mr.  Terry  says  in  his 
it  Hide,  spcnikin^  of  the  one  time  capital  of  the  island,  “Santiajro, 
with  all  its  pnif^ress,  has  retained  much  of  its  Arcadian  simplicity 
and  medif'valism,  and  hecanso  of  this  and  its  extraordinarily  pic- 
tiircscpie  situation,  coupled  with  its  Spanish-Moorish  character,  it  ^ 
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and  much  En<;lish  is  spoken;  where  the  luftels  are  jrood,  the  food 
wholesome,  the  fruits  lejrion  and  delicious;  the  liviii"  costs  roasonahle; 
the  people  friendly  and  helpful;  where  there  is  much  of  touristic 
value  to  he  seen  in  small  compass,  and  where  unlooked-for  pleasures 
await  the  traveler.  As  a  winter  resort  within  a  few  hours’  reach 
of  the  rnited  States  it  is  almost  ideal.  Its  brilliant  capital  is  one  of 
the  gayest  and  most  heautiful  in  the  world,  with  a  Spanish  atmos¬ 
phere  that  is  beguiling.  From  a  historical  viewptfint  he  finds  it 
most  interesting.  It  was  the  first  large  island  tliscovered  by  Colum- 
hus  in  the  New  World,  and  from  it  sailed  the  momentous  expeditions 
which  conquered  Mexico  and  other  lands;  brought  Florida  and  the 
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is  the  most  attractive  city  tm  the  Island.  *  *  *  |,j  places 

will  the  artist  or  the  lover  of  the  odd  in  architecture  find  more  to 
interest  him.  One  of  the  most  satisfvin«r  (piarters  of  the  port  is 
that  traversed  hy  the  Calle  de  Heredia  Alta,  which  is  crossed  by 
quaint  side  streets  pieced  out  in  some  i)laces  hy  flights  of  steps  like 
those  in  Naples.  The  small,  flanking,  poh'chromatic  houses  with 
jutting  casement  windows  defended  by  wood  or  iron  bars,  which 
sometimes  su|)port  the  rejiisan  (brackets)  and  upper  balconies,  are  the 
deli<;ht  of  sketchers.  No  Dutch  street  was  ever  more  attractive 
The  stpiare,  obloiifr,  and  ovaliform  windows  are  of  unfailing  interest. 
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Within  Ihf  I'rovimv  of  I’inar  del  Ifio  lio  soiiio  of  llio  most  iM-aiitifiil  and  fiTlilo  valleys  of  llie  island 

Some  are  of  Saracenic  desi<!:n  with  Persian  and  Alhambraic  sufr- 
»restions  and  latticed  blinds,  or  Mudas  windows,’  Sf)  disposed 
that  persons  within  can  look  out  without  beiu"  (d)served.  The 
saunterer  aloii"  the  street  ofttimes  will  catch  the  glance  of  a  flashing 
eye  or  hear  a  whispered  remark  from  behind  these  jalousies,  which 
are  strictly  Arabic  in  fashion.  The  approach  to  Santiago  is  through 
a  region  of  fruits  and  flowers  that  makes  one  think  of  the  (larden  of 
the  Hesperides.  ” 

CamagiieA',  a  thriving  Indian  settlement  of  unknown  antiquity 
when  ('olumbus  reached  C.'uba  in  1492,  and  a  hotbed  of  revolutionary 
intrigue  against  Spain,  boasts  a  catheflral  built  in  ItilT  after  an 


oarlior  one,  orofted  in  1530,  had  boon  hurnod.  It  has  been  the 
l)irth|)lare  of  many  famous  (’uhans,  inc'ludin<;  Dr.  (’arlos  Juan 
Kiiday  Barres,  the  immoital  scientist  who  lirst  siijifrested  that  the 
female  Stejjomyia  mos(iuito  was  the  probable  carrier  of  the  yellow 
fever  "erm. 

Althoiijili  a  thrivin<>:  port,  Matanzas  has  a  peculiarly  ancient  aspect 
in  many  of  its  sections.  The  custom  of  markin<;  the  streets  by  means 
of  ({uaint,  irrejrular,  polychromatic  tiles  sunk  in  the  house  walls; 
the  cobbled  streets  alouf;  which  come  and  fjo  high-wheeled  Spanish 
carts  drawn  by  gaily  caparisoned  Andalusian  mules;  and  the  general 
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THE  I'.VSEO  OE  MAUTI,  FOKMEKI.Y  THE  I’UAOO,  UAHANA 

This  haiulsonio  liduli'Mirtl,  riinniiiK  from  Uif  Cfnlral  Tark  to  the  MaltTi'n,  is  one  of  tlic  finest  anil  most 
attraetive  of  all  the  llahana  stret'ts 

Moorish  aspect  of  certain  (piarters  confirms  the  original  iinjtression 
of  antifpiity.  Near  by  is  the  celebrated  Yumurl  Valley,  regarded  as 
the  most  beautiful  vale  in  the  West  Indies,  rivaling  that  of  Kashmir. 

.Vmong  tlie  many  other  charming  towns  of  the  island,  Trinidad  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  picturesfiue.  Its  narrow, 
sloping  streets  are  i)aved  with  primitive  cobblestones,  and  its  small 
tiled  houses,  devoid  of  front  yards  and  each  with  a  tiny  patio,  remind 
one  of  a  Valencian  or  an  Andalusian  town — an  aspect  heightened  by 
the  manners  and  customs  of  its  likable  people.  The  ancestral  lifies 
of  many  of  these  go  straight  hack  to  the  days  of  ('olumhus. 
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A  excursion  from  llnl)ana  is  that  to  the  Isle  of  Pines, 

traveliiif;  hv  rail  to  Batabano  and  tlienee  hy  steamer.  The  sunset 
views  and  seascapes  over  the  tran(|uil  (’arihh(*an  Sea  whose  waters 
have  felt  the  keels  of  ('olumhus’s  caravels  are  nnforjrettahle.  Xumer- 
ous  pietures(jne  cayoK  dot  the  shallow  waters.  Usually  the  sea  is  as 
smooth  as  jilass.  In  the  early  dawn  of  the  morning  followin';,  the 
ship  touches  at  Jiiearo,  then  proceeds  alon*;  a  heantifnl  tropical  coast 
to  the  terminus  at  Xueva  (lerona,  larjrest  of  the  island  ports.  The 
approach  up  the  windin';  Las  Uasas  River,  for  years  the  chosen 
rendezvous  of  Antillean  ])irates,  is  extraordinarily  pieturescpie.  The 
nianf;rove-lined  hanks  hacked  hy  wavin';  palms  and  jnn<;le  patches, 
dew-drenched,  flower-crowned,  and  odorous,  are  the  haunts  of  hi" 
sea  turtles  and  aquatic  birds.  Four  hundred  years  a^o  the  eaf;le 
<;aze  of  ('olumhus  sou<;ht  out  the  same  points  the  eye  of  the  traveler 
now  seeks.  Xueva  Clerona  is  a  sunny  little  town  of  wide  streets  and 
attractive,  cloisterlike  houses  and  arcades. 

Many  delif;htful  hours  can  he  spent  saunterin';  about  the  old 
metropolis  of  llahana,  and  with  a  knowledf;e  of  its  early  history  a 
host  of  places  will  repay  visits  to  them.  Lovers  of  the  beautiful  will 
wish  to  return  a^ain  and  apjin  to  the  fine  La  Reina  C'hurch,  the 
Museum  and  Picture  Gallery,  and  to  the  Xational  Library  with  its 
wealth  of  old  documents  relatiii};  to  the  early  days  of  the  port  when 
Ilabana  was  a  ^rowinj;  city  and  Manhattan  Island  still  a  wilderness. 
(Vrtain  it  is  that  no  sin{;le  city  in  the  Americas  holds  within  its 
ancient  walls  more  of  historical  and  abiding  interest  than  this  age-old 
stronghold  of  comiuering  Spain  in  the  Xew  World.  Founded  in 
1519,  nearly  a  century  before  the  Pilgrims  stepped  on  Plymouth 
Rock  and  70  years  before  Peter  Minuit  established  the  Dutch  Settle¬ 
ment  of  Xew  Amsterdam  on  lower  Manhattan,  it  has  known  the 
physical  |)resence  of  the  valiant  men  who  discovered  our  own  father- 
land.  Xo  city  possesses  a  more  stirring  or  romantic  |)ast,  and  none  a 
more  charming  present.  The  present  city  is  a  solid,  dignified,  com¬ 
pact,  imposing  and  fascinating  metropolis,  brilliant  in  the  daytime 
and  peculiarly  seductive  at  night  under  the  soft,  star-sown  sky. 

Among  the  far-famed  points  of  interest  is  Morro  Castle,  or  el 
Castillo  <le  los  Santos  Reyes,  an  isolated  |)recipitous  mass  of  battle- 
mented  masonry  and  scar|)ed  headland  which,  extending  seaward 
from  the  northernmost  point  of  Cabana  Ridge,  overhH)ks  and  guards 
the  entrance  to  llahana  Harbor  and  is  almost  an  integral  part  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  stands.  Morro  owes  its  existence  to  the  dreaded  sea 
dragon  Francis  Drake  who,  returning  in  1585  from  “singeing  the 
king’s  beard”  at  C'artagena,  appeared  momentarily  before  Ilabana, 
and  threatened  to  return  in  due  course  and  take  the  port.  With 
this  threat  in  mind  the  Spanish  monarch  Felipe  II  instructed  (in  1588) 
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the  Italian  on<rine«'r  .Inaii  Bautista  Aiitoiieli  to  eonstruet  a  harbor 
defense  that  would  withstand  any  |)iratieal  attaek. 

Other  fortresses  of  eoloniai  times  still  exist,  as  well  as  portions 
of  the  old  wall,  20  feet  hijili,  15  feet  thick,  and  a  mile  lonj;,  which 
once  safej^narded  the  city.  The  visitor  will  find  the  ancient  inter- 
minfiled  with  the  modern  city,  whose  outdoor  life  centers  in  the 
delijihtful  Paseo  de  Marti,  the  i)rolon‘;ation  of  which  is  the  broad 
Malecon,  or  seashore  boulevard.  Both  are  enriched  by  notable 
monuments,  amon^  which  are  those  to  Maceo  and  (Jomez,  heroes  of 
C'uhan  Independence,  to  the  students  shot  in  1<S71,  and  to  the  officers 
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This  iloiihU'-walU'd  massivo  fortri'ss  faring  t  lu*  hay  is  one  tif  ttu*  oldest  stnidurrs  on  tiu*  t*onliiH‘nt,  datini; 

from  15:i7 

and  men  of  the  Maine.  Tlie  monument  to  the  {jreat  Marti  stands 
in  C’entral  Bark. 

The  ma»;nificent  new  Bresident’s  Balace;  the  Senate  Hall;  the 
edifice  under  construction  for  the  ('on<;ress;  the  City  Hall,  datinj; 
from  177:i;  the  university,  where  a  beautiful  bronze  Ahna  Mater  by 
Mario  Korfad  extends  her  welcoming;  arms;  the  sumptuous  (ialician 
and  .Vsturian  Clubs;  and  the  National  Theater  are  all  impressive 
and  interestinfj  buildings.  To  these  should  be  added,  amon^  otluu’s, 
the  ('athedral,  where  the  bones  of  C'olumbus  once  reposed;  the 
Sacred  Heart  C'hurch  (also  called  La  Keina);  and  the  little  shrine  of 
El  Templete. 


PARKS  OF  HABAN'A 

The  park  system  of  the  Cuban  capital  is  heinit  steadily  e\tende<l.  t'pper:  Panjue  Central,  which  presents, 
perha|)S.  a  more  varied  and  constantly  chanKinft  aspect  than  any  other  sinitle  spot  in  the  city.  It  is  a 
fiK-al  point  toward  which  more  than  a  doien  busy  streets  converge.  l.«wer:  Aliramar  Park,  a  plaza 
in  one  of  the  newer  sections  of  the  city 
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Many  parks,  delightful  siibnrhs,  beautiful  alike  for  their  attractive 
bouses  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  near-by  country  and  yacht 
clubs  contribute  to  the  pleasant  life  of  the  Cuban  capital,  so  near 
the  United  States  and  yet  so  exotic  in  atmosphere. 

For  some  reason  too  subtle  to  be  explained  in  words,  no  atmosphere’ 
appeals  more  strongly  to  the  average  northerner  than  does  the 
Spanish.  In  the  Americas  this  Iberian  charm  usually  is  enriched 
by  various  Indian  undertones,  shadows  of  the  vanishing  races  whose 
mysterious  ancestors  lived  and  loved  and  worked  in  the  sun-swept 
South  centuries  before  Colon  was  horn,  and  who  in  Mexico  and  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America  erected  palatial  cities  whose  ruins  amaze  the 
modern  traveler  and  the  afterglow  of  whose  romantic  existence 
lends  a  charm  that  even  (Ireece  or  Rome  can  not  overshadow.  If 
each  of  the  19  Spanish-speaking  countries  south  of  the  United  States 
possessed  a  guidebook  similar  to  those  Mr.  Terry  has  made  for 
Mexico  and  Cuba — hooks  which  would  reveal  to  American  tourists 
the  inalienable  attractions  of  those  fascinating  countries — much  of 
the  $13(1,000,000  which  .Vmerican  tourists  now  annually  spend  in 
Kurope  would  he  diverted  southward,  for  in  point  of  natural  beauty 
and  human  pictures<iueness  few  countries  of  the  world  excel  those 
of  Latin  America. 
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A  PASSENOKU  MOTOR  HUS  IN  THE  CAPITAL 


The  mule  tramway  m  Saa  Salvador  has  been  supplanted  by  the  electric  car  and  by  motor  bus  service 


IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  EL  SALVADOR 


CAUUYIXO  TOBACCO  TO  MARKET 

An  uniinprovod  highway  in  tlio  interior.  An  ambitious  and  progressive  program  rails  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  (s>nst  met  ion  of  more  than  :t,t)IKI  miles  of  roads  in  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador 


I 
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UiflicuU  construction  on  the  railroad  now  being  built  between  San  Salvador  and  Zar;i|>a,  (iuatcmala. 
j  TTpper:  A  river  was  diverted  from  its  opening  at  the  left  to  the  new  channel  excavale<l  at  the  right  and 

4.  the  railroad  line  was  then  laid  along  the  old  channel.  l/ower:  This  view  shows  the  nuinerniis  cuts  and 

.  ‘  fills  and  their  chaniHcr  within  a  short  stretch  of  line 
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The  inajiiulicont  cliinato  and  clear  atinosphcro  »)f  Central  Chile 
afford  conditions  exceptionally  favorable  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  astronomical  observation,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  for  many  years  past  the  observatories  established 
in  Chile  have  been  making:  valuable  contributions  to  science. 

The  Chilean  National  Observatory,  in  the  outskirts  of  Santiag:o, 
owes  its  orig:in  to  the  visit  to  this  country  of  an  astronomical  expedi¬ 
tion  from  the  United  States  in  the  year  1849.  The  following;  is  a 
very  brief  outline  of  its  history:  In  October  of  the  year  1849,  Lieut, 
dames  M.  Oillis,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  arrived  in  Valparaiso, 
his  tedious  journey,  in  which  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  had  to  be 
crossed,  having;  taken  70  days.  He  came  to  Chile  as  the  leader  of 
an  astronomical  expedition  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  his  instruments  and  apparatus  being;  sent  in  a  sailing;  ship  via 
Cape  Horn.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lieuts.  S.  L.  Phels  and 
Macrae,  as  assistants.  The  exj)edition  remained  in  Chile  for  three 
years,  fixing;  its  quarters  in  a  temporary  structure  erected  on  Cerro 
Santa  Lucia,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Three  Chilean  students  served 
as  volunteers.  Lieutenant  Gillis  and  his  companions  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1852,  after  carrying  out  a  series  of  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  utmost  value.  The  leader  of  the  expedition  wrote  a  book 
in  which  he  recorded  much  information  with  respect  to  Chile  and 
its  people  70  years  ago  that  is  even  now  of  considerable  interest. 

On  the  departure  of  the  American  expedition,  the  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  instrumental  equipment, 
authorizing  Professor  Domeyko  to  buy  the  observatory  as  it  stood. 
The  instruments  then  acquired  included  a  6-inch  meridian  circle 
by  Pistor  &  Martins,  and  a  l^^-inch  refractor  by  Fitz.  The 
observatory  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  Charles  Moesta,  of  the 
University  of  Marburg,  as  director,  and  in  1860  a  new  building  was 
erected.  Later  on  a  9j/^-inch  refractor  by  Merz  &  Repsold  was 
installed  and  a  13-inch  photo-refractor  by  Gautier. 

THE  CHILE  BRANXH  OF  THE  LICK  OBSEUVATOKY 

A  familiar  object  which  strikes  the  eye  of  every  visitor  to  Santiago 
is  the  dome  of  the  observatory  on  San  Cristobal.  This  is  purely  an 
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Aincricim  institution,  adniinistercd  from  the  Liok  Ohserviitory  and 
financed,  we  understand,  from  the  Mills  heciuest.  The  observatory 
is  situated  920  feet  above  the  city  of  Santiafjo  and  2,75")  feet  above 
sea  level.  It  is  hif;h  enough  to  clear  the  mists  that  rise  from  the 
valley  of  the  Mapocho  River.  In  this  edifice  there  is  a  very  fine 
reflector  with  a  3-foot  specidum,  with  a  focal  length  of  about  51  feet, 
specially  adapted  for  spectroscopic  research. 

'Pile  observatory  is  dedicated  mainly  to  astrophysics.  Here  have 
been  made  remarkable  studies  on  the  rate  of  the  sun's  motion  through 
space,  and  much  elaborate  photographic  research  on  the  approach  and 
recession  of  the  naked-eye  stars  and  the  bright  line  nebulae.  The 
observatory,  which  was  founded  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  has 
been  in  the  charge  of  several  distinguished  astronomers,  among  them 
Messrs.  Curtis,  Wilson,  and  Paddock. 

THE  HEAVENS  IN  CHILE 

This  is  an  appropriate  place  in  which  to  (piote  a  description  of  the 
southern  heavens  as  seen  from  the  Ray  of  Valparaiso,  written  by  a 
distinguished  American  man  of  science,  C’ommander  M.  F.  Maury, 
LL.  1).,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  author  of  an  epoch-making  work, 
“The  Physical  Ceography  of  the  Sea,  and  its  Meteorology.”  He 
is  describing  the  calm  evening  in  Valparaiso,  after  the  furious  south 
wind  of  the  summer  afternoons  has  fallen:  Presently  the  stars 
begin  to  peep  out,  timidly  at  first,  as  if  to  see  whether  the  elements 
here  below  had  ceased  their  strife  and  if  the  scene  on  earth  be  such 
as  they,  from  their  bright  spheres  aloft,  may  shed  their  sweet  influ¬ 
ences  upon.  Sirius,  or  that  blazing  world  in  Argus,  may  be  the 
first  watcher  to  send  down  a  feeble  ray;  then  follow  another  and 
another,  all  smiling  meekly;  but  presently,  in  the  short  twilight  of 
the  latitude,  the  bright  leaders  of  the  starry  host  blaze  forth  in  all 
their  glory,  and  the  sky  is  decked  and  spangled  with  superb  brilliants. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  faster  than  the  admiring  gazer  can 
tell,  the  stars  seem  to  leap  out  from  their  hiding  places.  By  in¬ 
visible  hands,  and  in  quick  succession,  the  constellations  are  hung 
out;  but  first  of  all,  with  dazzling  glory,  in  the  azure  depths  of  space 
appears  the  great  Southern  Cross.  That  shining  symbol  lends  a 
holy  grandeur  to  the  scene,  making  it  still  more  impressive.  Alone 
in  the  night  watch,  after  the  sea  breeze  has  sunk  to  rest,  1  have  stood 
on  the  deck  under  those  beautiful  skies,  gazing,  admiring,  rapt. 
I  have  seen  there,  above  the  horizon  at  once,  and  shining  with  a 
splendor  unknown  in  northern  latitudes,  every  star  of  the  first 
magnitude — save  only  si.x — that  is  contained  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
100  principal  fi.xed  stars  of  astronomers.  There  lies  the  city  on  the 
seashore,  wrapped  in  sleep.  The  sky  looks  solid,  like  a  vault  of 
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Steel  set  with  diuinonds.  The  stillness  helow  is  in  harmony  with 
the  silence  above,  and  one  almost  fears  to  speak,  lest  the  harsh 
sound  of  the  human  voice,  reverheratinj;  throujih  these  vaulted 
‘chandlers  of  the  south’  should  wake  up  echo  and  drown  the  music 
that  fills  the  soul.  On  looking  aloft,  the  first  emotion  gives  birth 
to  a  homeward  thought;  bright  and  lovely  as  they  are,  those,  to 
northern  sons,  are  not  the  stars  nor  the  skies  of  fatherland.  Alpha 
Lyrae,  with  his  pure  white  light,  has  gone  from  the  zenith,  and  only 
appears  for  one  short  hour  above  the  top  of  the  northern  hills.  Polaris 
and  the  Great  Bear  have  ceased  to  watch  from  their  posts;  they  are 
away  down  helow  the  horizon.  But,  glancing  the  eye  above  and 
around,  you  are  dazzled  with  the  splendors  of  the  firmament.  The 
moon  and  the  planets  stand  out  from  it;  they  do  not  seem  to  touch 
the  blue  vault  in  which  the  stars  are  set.  The  Southern  Cross  is 
just  about  to  culminate.  Climbing  up  in  the  east  are  the  Centaurs, 
Spica,  Bootes,  and  Antares,  with  his  lovely  little  companion,  which 
only  the  best  telescopes  have  the  power  to  unveil.  These  are  all 
bright,  particular  stars,  differing  from  one  another  in  color  as  they 
»  do  in  glory.  At  the  same  time,  the  western  sky  is  glorious  with  its 

brilliants,  too.  Orion  is  there,  just  about  to  march  down  into  the 
sea;  but  Canopus  and  Sirius,  with  Castor  and  his  twin  brother,  and 
Procyon,  Argus,  and  Kegulus — these  are  high  up  on  their  course; 
^  they  look  down  with  great  splendor,  smiling  peacefully  as  they 

precede  the  Southern  Cross  on  its  westward  way. 

'  “And  yonder,  farther  still,  awaj’  to  the  south,  float  the  Magellanic 

clouds,  and  the  ‘C’oal  Sacks,’  those  mysterious,  dark  spots  in  the 
sky,  which  seems  as  though  it  had  been  rent,  and  these  were  holes 
in  the  ‘azure  robe  of  night,’  looking  out  in  the  starless,  empty 
’  black  abyss  beyond.  One  who  has  never  watched  the  southern  sky 

in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  after  the  sea  breeze  with  its  turmoil  is 
done,  can  have  no  idea  of  its  grandeur,  beauty,  and  loveliness.” 

W 


liy  Hamilton  M.  Wright 

BEC'AUSE  of  the  great  storm  which  swept  south  Florida  in 
September  and  the  attention  devoted  to  the  subsequent 
exigent  relief  and  reconstruction  activities,  notice  of  the 
opening  of  the  Univei’sity  of  Miami  almost  escaped  the 
public  attention. 

Yet  it  did  open  with  more  than  700  students  matriculating  on 
the  registration  days,  October  15  and  16,  and  classes  began  on  Mon¬ 
day,  October  18.  Because  of  the  motive  with  which  it  was  founded: 
as  a  Pan  American  University  which  might  serve  as  a  liaison  of 
intellectual  understanding  between  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States,  its  opening  will  have  a  special  significance  to  many  as  the 
fulfillment  of  a  long-cherished  ambition. 

For  many  years  it  had  been  evident  that  a  strategic  location  for  a 
great  university  would  he  in  the  southeastern  region  of  the  United 
States.  An  educational  institution  situated  there,  it  was  felt,  would 
have  the  greatest  possible  opportunity,  owing  to  its  geographical 
location,  to  disseminate  and  to  receive  helpful  influences  throughout 
the  entire  Latin  American  region,  and  to  develop  close  cultural  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  northern  and  southern  continents  and  the 
near-hy  regions  of  Cuba,  the  West  Indies,  and  Central  America.  In 
this  connection  it  is  proposed,  at  the  University  of  Miami,  to  study 
the  particular  problems  of  both  continents  with  the  hope  that  each 
may  he  able  to  serve  as  the  interpreter  of  the  other.  Fortunately  a 
special  endowment  for  the  Pan  American  department  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  university  to  carry  on  this  work  in  an  adequate 
manner. 

Through  the  contribution  of  .SI, 000,000  by  Mr.  Victor  Hope,  there 
will  he  established  a  College  of  Citizenship.  This  will  have  as  one 
of  its  main  objectives  the  organization  of  a  Pan  American  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  students  and  professors  from  Latin  American  countries 
will  assemble  with  North  American  students  and  teachers,  thus 
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contributinfi  to  a  better  ami  more  sympathetic  uiulerstanding  between 
these  groups. 

The  University  of  Miami  was  a  project  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
late  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who,  deeply  interested  in  Latin  America, 
was  anxious  to  foster  a  closer  social  and  educational  relationship 
between  the  Ignited  States  and  its  southern  neighbors.  Mr.  Bryan 
was  one  of  the  regents  of  the  new  univei-sity,  while  his  daughter, 
Ml’S.  Kuth  Bryan  Owen,  is  secretary  of  the  institution.  The  Hon. 
James  M.  ('ox,  former  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
is  also  one  of  the  regents. 

In  announcing  the  university,  Mr.  Cox  said: 

Tlie  rapid  increase  in  the  study  of  Spani.sli  as  a  language  all  over  the  United 
States  of  .America  is  simply  a  measure  of  preparation  for  a  new  era  in  cis- .Atlantic 
atfairs.  Into  this  whole  scheme  of  things  a  university  in  the  most  attractive 
tropical  region  in  the  United  States  of  .America  fits  iierfeclly.  This  university 
will  have  a  wide  cultural  and  practical  influence  not  oidy  in  Miami  and  in  the 
I'nited  States,  in  general,  but  in  all  Latin  .America. 

While  the  University  of  Miami  will  direct  attention  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  cultural  relationships  with  Latin  America,  it  will  by  no 
means  be  devoted  exclusively  to  this  objective,  for  it  is  conceived  as 
a  university  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term. 

At  present  the  university  is  using  a  very  large  and  agreeably 
situated  building  on  the  campus  which  was  uninjured  by  the  storm. 
Construction  on  the  Administration  Building  has  progressed;  much 
work  has  been  done  upon  the  grounds,  comprising  1(50  acres  in  Coral 
Cables,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ceorge  E.  Merrick.  A  lagoon  has  been  dug 
and  waterways  which  connect  it  with  Biscayne  Bay.  Other  build¬ 
ings  will  be  constructed  as  rapidly  as  is  expedient. 

The  beautiful  Mary  Kimball  Penney  Hall,  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Miami  Conservatory,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Penney,  in  memory  of 
his  wife,  Mary  Kimball  Penney.  Mrs.  Penney,  who  was  well  known 
for  her  lovely  character,  spent  many  years  of  her  life  in  the  study  of 
music  under  the  best  masters  both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  She 
was  a  resident  of  Miami  and  the  interest  she  felt  in  the  conservatory 
and  the  affection  she  inspired  make  this  a  particularly  fitting  tribute 
to  her  memory.  The  building  will  be  finished  during  the  school 
year  1926-27. 

The  gift  of  160  acres  of  land  made  by  Mr.  Merrick,  whicb  is  valued 
in  the  books  of  the  university  corporation  at  $1,000,000,  although 
worth  much  more,  and  the  pledge  of  $4,000,000  toward  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  institution,  made  it  possible  for  the  board  of  regents  to 
plan  definitely  the  opening  of  the  university  this  fall.  In  a  campaign 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  various  sums  were 
pledged  which  assure  to  the  institution  assets  of  $8,877,475,  includ¬ 
ing  the  160  acres  of  land  presented  for  use  as  a  campus.  Moreover, 
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additional  {lifts— one  of  $200,000,  fourteen  of  $100,000,  and  several  in 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands — have  {jiven  the  fund  a  ina{;nifi- 
eent  start  toward  its  objective  of  $10,000,000.  Eventually  the  uni¬ 


versity  will  represent  a  much  larger  investment. 

Following  the  campaign  for  funds  in  sufficient  amount  to  open  the 
university,  the  board  of  regents  placed  the  administration  planning 
of  the  institution  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  llowman  Foster  Ashe,  who  was 
given  the  title  of  e.xecutive  secretary.  With  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  many  of  the  great  universities  of  the  country,  a  curriculum  was 
devised  and  a  faculty  emploj'ed. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  board  of  regents  are  as  follows: 
William  E.  Walsh,  chairman;  Kuth  Bryan  Owen,  vice-chairman; 
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ADMINISTRATION  IJUILDING,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI 


Scale  model  of  the  university’s  new  Administration  Building  now  under  construction.  The  immense 
structure,  in  picturesque  I!ispano-Mores(|ue  architecture,  wiil  front  upon  a  large  artificial  lake,  and  will 
Ik‘  surroundetl  with  attractive  tropicjd  plantings 


Frederic  Zeigen,  secretary;  and  Thomas  J.  Pancoast,  treasurer;  Clay¬ 
ton  Sedgwick  Cooper,  James  M.  Cox,  Miss  Bertha  M.  Foster,  Henry 
Salem  Hubbell,  Telfair  Knight,  George  E.  Merrick,  Mrs  Ruth  Bryan 
Owen,  Thomas  J.  Pancoast,  Mitchell  D.  Price,  Leslie  B.  Robertson, 
E.  G.  Sewell,  Frank  B.  Shutts,  li.  B.  Tatum,  William  E.  Walsh, 
and  Frederic  Zeigen. 

Pan  Americanists  everywhere  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
list  of  scholarly  and  representative  faculty  members  of  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity  includes  Dr.  Victor  Andres  Belaunde,  who  will  be  responsible 
for  the  course  in  Latin  American  History  and  Institutions.  And 
those  who  have  followed  the  career  of  this  distinguished  Peruvian 
scholar  and  diplomat — formerly  professor  of  constitutional  history  in 
the  University  of  Lima  and,  later,  Minister  of  Peru  in  Uruguay — will 
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congratulate  the  administration  both  on  the  wisdom  of  their  selection 
and  their  good  fortune  on  having  obtained  the  services  of  this  emi¬ 
nent  educator  and  man  of  letters. 

The  I'niversity  of  Miami  will  always  he  an  out-of-doors  university. 
In  an  institution  built  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  climatic  possibilities  of  its  location  many  of  the  regular  class 
recitations  will  be  conducted  in  the  open  air  courts  or  patios.  A 
program  for  physical  training  and  university  athletics  will  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  such  a  way  that  the  largest  possible  time  of  the  students 
can  be  spent  in  the  open  air.  Miles  of  waterways  connect  with  the 
Bay  of  Biscayne  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  front  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  Building  of  the  university  is  a  lake  which  is  part  of  this 
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WlIKKE  CLASSES  AKE  HELD 

IVniling  cDiiipIvtion  of  the  Adminii^tr.ition  IluildinK,  classes  of  the  I'niversity  of  Miami  are  now  lx:ing 

licid  in  this  building 

system  and  which,  in  combination  with  the  waterways,  can  be 
utilized  for  the  development  of  water  athletics  and  water  sports. 
With  the  presence  of  Latin  American  students,  the  special  outdoor 
games  of  Latin  America  will  speedily  become  a  part  of  the  scheme 
of  university  recreation.  Adequate  athletic  fields  and  a  stadium  are 
already  provided  for  ami  will  be  available  for  use  in  the  academic 
year  1927-28.  A  municipal  stadium  is  available  for  use  during  the 
present  academic  year. 

Every  student  in  the  undergraduate  schools  is  reipiired  to  take  a 
complete  physical  examination  upon  entering  the  university.  This  is 
made  by  the  departmentsof  health  and  physical  education  during  regis¬ 
tration  week  and  the  two  weeks  immediately  following.  Appointment 
for  this  examination  is  made  at  the  time  of  registration.  A  record  is 
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kept  of  each  case,  together  with  a  medical  history,  and  the  student  is 
advised  of  any  physical  defects  discovered  and  of  ways  and  means 
for  their  correction.  Suhsequent  physical  examinations  are  made  in 
cases  requiring  special  attention.  All  candidates  for  athletic  teams 
are  carefully  examined  before  being  allowed  to  compete. 

Physical  education  is  required  for  graduation.  The  work  must  he 
taken  during  the  freshman  year  unless  other  arrangements  are  made 
with  the  head  of  the  department.  The  two-hour  periods  each  week 
throughout  the  year  are  required  of  all  freshmen.  The  credits  neces¬ 
sary  for  graduation  must  include  the  passing  of  a  swimming  test  and 
the  student  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  swim  at  some  time  before 
the  close  of  the  freshman  year.  In  the  case  of  those  unable  to 
swim,  instruction  in  swimming  may  he  substituted  for  work  on  the 
gymnasium  floor,  two  swimming  periods  being  regarded  as  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  one  gymnasium  period.  Exemption  from  gymnasium  classes 
and  credit  for  physical  education  are  allowed  for  participation  in 
athletics,  upon  recommendation  of  the  coach  and  approv^al  of  the 
director  of  physical  education. 

The  University  of  Miami  will  include  ultimately  schools  of  business 
administration,  education,  engineering,  law,  liberal  arts,  medicine, 
and  a  graduate  school.  At  the  present  time  the  first-year  course  in 
law  or  medicine  is  not  given,  hut  students  entering  from  high  school 
whose  ultimate  objective  is  either  of  these  professions  were  enabled 
to  begin  their  work  at  the  univei-sity  during  the  present  academic 
year. 

The  school  of  art  will  give  particular  attention  in  the  present  year 
to  elementary  instruction  and  to  the  consolidation  of  the  artistic 
interests  of  the  community.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  School 
of  Music  and  the  School  of  Art  will  endeavor  to  work  out  a  coor¬ 
dinated  plan  through  which  all  of  the  artistic  interests  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  can  be  merged.  Close  affiliation  will  he  maintained  with  musical 
organizations,  libraries,  art  societies,  learned  societies,  and  other 
cultural  bodies  in  order  that  the  university  may  exercise  its  full 
influence  in  things  artistic. 


( 


Courtcay  of  **Peni.*'  I.ondoo 

PANTHEON  OF  NATIONAL  HEROES  IN  LIMA,  PERU 

The  old  chapel  of  San  Marcos  University  has  been  converted  into  the  shrine  of  Peru's  national  heroes.  The  remains  of  two  British  heroes 
of  the  Peruvian  War  of  Independence,  Qen.  William  Miller  and  Vice  Admiral  Martin  Quise,  were  removed  from  their  resting  places 
in  cemeteries  near  Callao  and  reinterred  with  solemn  ceremony  in  this  pantheon,  October  18,  1026, 
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By  John  Hubert  Cornyx 

IS  the  mystery  of  the  Maya  writing  about  to  he  solv’ed?  Explorers 
in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the  Mexican  Republic 
believe  so,  and  they  hack  up  their  belief  with  what  seems  startling 
evidence. 

The  Maya  writing  hears  no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  other  known 
systems  of  writing  of  the  old  or  the  new  world.  Like  the  ancient 
Egyptian  civilization  it  appears  full  blown.  If  it  had  its  origin  in 
America,  why  did  not  other  Indian  races,  who  were  almost  as  far 
advanced  in  civilization  as  the  Mayas,  adopt  the  primitive  glyphs 
from  which  the  Maya  writing  sprang  and  improve  upon  them  as  the 
Mayas  did?  Why  have  we  no  evidence  or  knowledge  of  the  origin 
of  the  Maya  writing? 

Recent  explorations,  which  have  set  hack  thousands  of  years  the 
beginning  of  native  American  writing,  may  furnish  the  answer  of 
these  cpiestions;  for  they  have  brought  to  light  hundreds  of  stones 
upon  which  are  engraved  glyphs  unlike  anything  heretofore  found. 
These  glyphs  are  well  made  and  suggest  that  the  race  which  invented 
and  used  them  had  gone  through  a  long  period  of  development  before 
it  had  perfected  them. 

When  did  the  race  which  left  these  curious  ancient  glyphs  flourish? 
The  answer  to  this  question  might  he  given  in  the  words  that  fre¬ 
quently  introduce  the  Indian  hero  or  wonder  tale;  “In  the  days  of 
long  ago.”  How  long  is  uncertain;  hut  it  was  before  the  Nahua 
races  began  their  first  migrations  southward,  probably  about  the  time 
the  Indo-European  races  were  beginning  their  exodus  from  their 
Asiatic  home,  in  that  dim-distant  past  which  tradition  characterizes 
as  the  “days  of  long  ago.” 

About  a  year  ago  well-worked  stone  blocks  of  various  sizes  ranging 
from  1  inch  square  to  2  feet  or  more  were  found  in  the  brick  pits  to 
the  west  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  These  had  engraved  on  them  figun*s 
of  what  have  since  been  proven  to  be  primitive  gods;  while  many  (»f 
t  he  smaller  stones  bore  glyph-like  figures  or  signs.  In  most  cases, 
the  engraved  lines  had  been  filled  in  with  red  or  yellow  paint,  thus 
making  the  figures  stand  out  with  startling  vividness.  Carefid  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  various  engraved  stones  show  that  the  paint  was 
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applied  not  only  to  make  the  engraved  lines  show  up  but  also  to  convey 
very  definite  meanings,  in  a  religious  or  mythological  sense.  Yellow 
was  the  peculiar  color  of  the  Sun  God ;  red  that  of  the  Fire  and  the  Vol¬ 
cano  gods;  green  that  of  the  Earth  Mother;  white  that  of  the  God  of 
the  Morning. 

At  first  the  finding  of  these  engraved  and  painted  stones  created 
very  little  interest  in  scientific  circles  because  they  were  looked  upon 
as  the  barbarous  art  of  a  very  primitive  people,  and  because  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  finding  stones  with  glyphs  upon  them,  among  a  people  who 
must  have  lived  several  thousand  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Maya  civilization,  was  not  appreciated.  But  as  the  excavations  con¬ 
tinued  and  it  became  evident  that  ancient  Mexican  people  lived  and 
flourished  before  the  lava  streams  to  the  south  of  Mexico  City,  which 
were  deposited  probably  5,000  years  ago,  scientists  began  to  realize 
that  here  was  something  absolutely  new,  not  only  in  Mexican  civiliza¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  history  of  the  early  civilizations  of  the  world. 

All  the  stones  bearing  glyphs  were  burned  black,  showing  that  they 
had  passed  throvigh  fire.  The  roofs  of  the  adobe  houses  in  which  they 
were  found,  originally  of  thatch  filled  with  mud,  had  also  been  sub¬ 
jected,  following  some  stupendous  inundations,  to  an  intense  heat 
that  had  turned  the  mud  into  terra  cotta.  Immense  quantities  of 
these  “baked  roofs”  were  taken  out  of  the  brick  pits  about  San 
Miguel  Amantla,  a  small  village  lying  between  Mexico  City  and  the 
foothills  to  the  west.  The  skeletons  of  the  dead  found  in  the  ruins  of 
these  houses  had  also  been  charred  until  in  many  cases  they  resemble 
charcoal.  The  evidence  shows  that  this  ancient  people  had  been 
drowned  out;  that  the  inundation  had  come  upon  them  so  suddenly 
that  thej’  had  not  been  able  to  escape  and  that  they  had  perished  in 
the  ruins  of  their  homes. 

Another  new  and  unexpected  “find”  of  an  unusual  nature  increases 
the  interest  in  this  buried  primitive  civilization  of  Mexico; 

To  the  west  of  Mexico  City  in  the  foothills  are  great  “caves”  from 
which  stonecutters  have  been  taking  out  “tepetate,”  a  sort  of  con¬ 
glomerate  stone,  for  many  years.  These  caves  or  quarries  extend  far 
underground,  some  of  them  having  many  ramifications.  The  inner 
quarries  arc  in  absolute  darkness,  the  quarrymen  working  with 
candles  or  oil  lamps. 

.Vll  about  the  Valley  of  Mexico  to  an  elevation  of  approximately 
half  a  mile  above  the  level  of  the  valley  arc  great  stretches  of  stratified 
conglomerate  rock:  sand,  gravel,  vtdcanic  ash,  and  other  debris. 
These  lie  in  separate  undisturbed  strata  which  climb  the  foothills 
far  back  into  the  mountains,  that  rise  like  a  vast  encircling  wall 
about  the  valley  forming  a  circumference  of  more  than  300  miles. 
'Phat  these  strata  were  all  formed  under  water,  as  the  formation 
20979— 20t— null.  1 - 4 
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plainly  shows,  furnislips  tlip  most  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Valley 
of  Mexico,  in  the  dim  and  distant  ajres  of  the  past,  was  subjected  to 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  inundations  of  all  time,  an  inundation 
that  turned  the  valley  into  an  immense  lake  more  than  half  a  mile 
<lee|). 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  empire  of  the  Moctezumas  in 
1521  a  tradition  of  this  frreat  flood  still  existed.  So  jrreatly  had  the 
destruction  of  the  primitive  civilization  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico 
impressed  the  survivors,  that  Aztec  tradition  recorded  that  the  flood 
drowned  out  the  sun  leaving  the  world  in  darkness;  that  a  new  sun 
had  to  he  created  hy  the  {rods  and  that  the  new  sun  ruled  a  new  age 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Many  of  the  underground  quarries  or  caves  are  at  an  elevation  of 
from  200  to  500  feet  above  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  Above  the  floors 
of  the  tpiarries  extend  30  to  80  feet  of  stratified  sand,  gravel,  partially 
formed  conglomerate  stone  and  volcanic  ash.  The  floors  of  the 
quarries  are  generally  formed  of  fine  volcanic  sand,  gravel  and  ash, 
all  of  which  is  fire-marked.  In  this  are  found  engraved  stones 
similar  to  those  found  from  15  to  40  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
Valley  of  Mexico.  Hut  none  of  these  stones  hear  marks  of  fire,  while 
all  those  down  in  the  valley  are  strongly  fire-marked.  The  valley 
stones  are  found  in  the  ruins  of  houses  and  temples.  Not  a  vestige 
of  civilization  e.xcept  the  stones  themselves  has  been  found  in  the 
tepetate  quarries.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  stones  of  the 
valley  and  those  from  the  tepetate  quarries  had  the  same  origin. 
Why  then,  are  the  valley  stones  fire-marked  and  the  “cave”  stones 
untouched  hy  the  destructive  element  that  has  left  its  terrible  marks 
upon  the  buried  cities  of  the  valley? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  also  the  answer  to  the  other  question 
already  propounded  as  to  when  the  race  which  built  u|)  this  extensive 
primitive  civilization  flourished. 

To  the  south  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  are  vast  lava  beds  from  two 
to  several  yards  in  thickness  and  fearfully  scarred  hy  time.  These 
are  known  as  the  Pedregales.  They  are  the  result  of  extensive 
volcanic  eruptions  from  Mount  Xitli  some  5,000  years  ago,  according 
to  estimates  made  by  geological  experts.  The  strata  in  which  the 
glyph-stones  are  found  extend  under  these  volcanic  beds,  never  over 
them.  The  glyph-stone  civilization,  therefore,  which  was  <lrowned 
out  hy  the  great  inundation,  had  disappeared  before  the  activity  of 
Mount  Xitli  covered  the  Valley  of  Mexico  with  a  vast  winding  sheet 
of  volcanic  ash  and  buried  the  wrecks  of  dead  cities  under  a  far- 
extending  blanket  of  lava  stone,  through  which,  to-day,  the  heads 
of  very  ancient  pyramids  project,  while  their  bases  are  30  feet  or 
more  beneath  the  surface  of  the  lava.  This  means  that  the  stratified 
rock,  sand,  gravel,  conglomerate  and  volcanic  ash,  in  which  the 
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plyphs  are  found,  existed  before  the  occurrence  of  the  lava  flows. 
The  formation  of  these  vast  stratified  deposits  must  have  taken  a 
lonp  time  durinp  which  the  Valley  of  Mexico  was  under  water.  And 
before  this  the  dead  and  buried  civilization  of  which  the  glyphs  is 
a  survival,  had  lived,  flourished,  and  died.  This  takes  this  primitive 
Mexican  civilization  back  to  a  comparatively  remote  age  which  was 
not  later  than  8,000  years  ago  and  probably  much  more. 

All  the  fire-marked  engraved  stones  found  buried  in  the  bed  of  the 
Valley  of  Mexico  are  of  heavy  material  such  as  could  not  easily  have 
been  moved  by  floods  of  water,  especially  as  they  are  always  found 
within  the  remains  of  massive  walls.  But  the  glyph-stones  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  tepetate  stone  caves  or  (juarries  are  invariably  pumice, 
which  is  lighter  than  water.  When  the  great  inundation  came  and 
filled  the  valley  up  to  a  height  of  half  a  mile  the  heavy  engraved 
stones  remained  behind  within  the  walls  of  the  buildings  in  the 
flatlands  of  the  valley,  while  the  light  pumice  stones  floated  and  were 
carried  up  against  the  projecting  foothills  where  they  were  buried 
by  the  shifting  sands,  gravel  and  volcanic  ash.  When  the  great  flo(*d 
went  down,  probably  after  many  years,  as  the  Valley  of  Mexico  has 
no  natural  drainage,  the  descending  floods  of  burning  volcanic  asb 
from  Mount  Xitli  burned  the  glyph-stones  that  still  remained  in  the 
ruins  of  the  dead  towns  of  the  valley;  but  as  the  pumice  glyph-stones 
were  already  buried  under  many  feet  of  stratified  deposits,  these 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fires  engendered  by  the  burning  volcanic  ash. 

Thus  nature  in  one  of  her  most  violent  cataclysms,  has  preserved 
for  posterity  the  most  irrefutable  evidence  of  a  comparatively 
advanced  civilization  that  was  swept  out  of  existence  in  the  most 
tragic  manner,  in  an  age  so  far  back  that  only  tbe  most  fantastic 
legend  has  au,v  remembrance  of  it.  This  stupendous  destruction 
explains  why  these  ancient  glyphs,  which  display  more  evidence  of 
skill  and  a  more  organized  system  of  writing  than  that  of  any  of 
the  races  which  followed  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  should  apparently 
have  had  no  influence  on  succeeding  civilizations,  unless  it  may  be 
that  they  were  the  forebears  of  the  Maya  writing.  This,  only  a  most 
careful,  detailed  and  far-extending  comparison  can  prove  or  disprove 
now  that  several  thousand  years  separate  the  earlier  system  of 
glyphs  from  the  highly  developed  Maya  writing. 

When  the  glyph  stones  fii-st  began  to  appear,  1  thought  they  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  few  conventional  signs  probably  used  in  tbe  temples  or  in 
the  religious  ceremonies  dedicated  to  the  gods.  But  since  then  such  a 
vast  number  of  these  glyph  stones  have  come  to  light,  and  thej"  display 
such  a  wonderful  variety  of  signs,  apparently  both  simple  and 
compound,  that  no  room  is  left  for  doubt  that  the  system  of  glyphs 
was  very  extensive.  The  glyphs  are  in  many  cases  so  obviously 
conventional  that  they  convey  the  idea  of  a  civilization  that  had 
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roachod  a  hi"h  degree  of  development.  The  Niven  Museum  alone, 
in  Mexico  City,  contains  over  1,600  glyph-stones,  most  of  which  were 
taken  from  the  tepetate  (juarries  or  the  debris  about  the  mouths  of 
the  “caves”  described. 

Each  glyph-stone  generally  bears  what  is  apparently  a  single  image, 
idea,  word,  or  it  may  he  phrase.  As  the  stones  were  carried  for 
several  miles  on  the  flood,  before  being  deposited  against  the  side  of  a 
projecting  hill  or  in  some  bay  or  inlet,  all  knowledge  of  their  original 
order  in  the  temples  has  been  lost,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  say  whether 
the  glyphs  expressed  simple  isolated  ideas  or  a  consecutive  story 
when  placed  in  a  certain  order.  There  are  a  few  stones  of  a  more 
complicated  character  which  apparently  bear  numerous  glyphs  in 
columns.  As  these  signs  relate  to  the  nature  gods  it  is  possible  to 
read  them  in  the  light  of  what  we  know  of  the  Aztec  and  other  native 
Mexican  writing  of  a  hieroglyphic  character.  This  is  an  indication 
that  the  vanished  race  had  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  purely 
separate  glyphs. 

Many  of  these  glyphs  are  within  an  inclosing  border,  exactly  as 
are  many  of  the  Maya  glyphs.  It  is  probable  that  the  Maya  inclosing 
border  is  the  result  of  engraving  a  separate  glyph  or  idea  on  a  single 
stone.  These  stones,  if  placed  in  horizontal  lines  or  perpendicular 
rows,  would  give  the  appearance  the  Maya  glyphs  present  to-day. 

In  these  ancient  glyphs  the  gods  who  are  apparently  all  nature  gods 
play  a  very  prominent  part.  Naturally  the  deities  who  brought  the 
rain,  who  produced  growth,  fired  the  hearth,  and  cooked  the  food  are 
the  most  prominent  in  all  systems  of  primitive  religions;  and  the 
glyphs  and  paintings  of  this  primitive  American  civilization  show  that 
their  possessoi’s  were  no  exce|)tion  to  the  rule.  While  the  lightning, 
wind  and  personified  vegetation  are  represented  on  comparatively 
small  glyph  stones,  the  sun,  the  fire,  the  volcano  and  the  dual-god, 
Sun-fire,  are  painte<l  on  great  cement  altar  tops,  on  the  summit  of 
adobe  altars  from  15  to  30  feet  high.  Frequently,  too,  they  are 
drawn  on  heavy  stones  which  probably  formed  permanent  monu¬ 
ments  in  the  temples  or  on  the  truncated  pyramidal  altai’s,  of  which 
there  are  scores  about  the  town  of  Ajuixotla,  to  the  w'est  of  Mexico 
City,  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  Some  years  ago  the  summits  of  sunken 
pyramids  and  altars  projected  by  scores  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  this  locality.  Most  of  them,  however,  have  been  leveled 
by  the  small  farmers  and  the  adobe  and  brick  makers.  Yet  their 
presence  is  still  indicated  by  the  uneven  nature  of  the  land  which, 
being  the  ancient  bottom  of  the  lake,  should  be  level.  Some  of  these 
large  altar  stones  are  elaborately  carved  and  painted  in  a  manner 
that  shows  much  skill  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 
Others,  however,  are  very  rudely  done.  The  latter  are  probably 
sacred  survivals  from  a  still  more  primitive  past. 


liy  Albehto  Ibauka  M. 

I ntcrnational  Railways  of  Central  America 

Many  were  the  prophecies  during  and  after  tlie  Great  War 
tliat  when  that  world-agonizing  struggle  was  at  last  ended 
a  new  civilization  would  be  brought  forth.  These  are 
now  receiving  their  fulfillment,  for  little,  it  seems,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  revealed  in  the  development  of  that  renascence  which, 
through  the  latest  discoveries  of  science,  indicates  the  future  of  the 
nations. 

International  bonds  based  on  new  treaties  of  friendship  and  com¬ 
merce;  dirigibles,  now  almost  accident  proof,  transporting  passengers 
and  mail  through  the  air;  the  marvelous  advances  of  the  radio 
which  in  an  instant  broadcasts  the  most  daring  thought  of  man; 
and  railways  which  by  their  swiftness  shorten  distances  and  bring 
about  union  and  fraternity  between  nations — all  these  are  part  of 
that  new  era  of  civilization  which  will  illuminate  the  path  of  futuie 
generations. 

A  necessary  factor,  however,  for  the  realization  of  this  evolution, 
now  as  always,  is  the  tenacious  and  honest  efforts  of  men  devoted 
to  the  ideal  of  labor. 

There  is  in  the  United  States  a  group  of  prominent  men,  com- 
pi)sing  the  C’entral  American  International  Railways  Co.,  to  whose 
intelligence  has  been  intrusted  the  laying  of  the  foundation  on 
which  the  new  international  life  of  Central  America  will  rest.  For 
some  yeai's  they  have  been  devoting  their  best  energies  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  this  task,  whose  importance  they  thoroughly  comprehend. 
Impelled  by  his  own  faith  in  the  project,  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company’s  board  of  directors,  which  meets  in  New  York 
City,  is  doing  his  utmost  to  speed  the  completion  of  the  gigantic  task 
of  constructing  this  section  of  the  Pan  American  Railway,  the  most 
sure  and  direct  method  toward  securing  the  Union  of  Central  America. 

The  Central  American  International  Railways  Co.  has  the  most 
complete  confidence  in  its  work,  which  already  e.xtends  from  the 
southern  frontier  of  Me.xico,  across  Guatemala,  until  it  unites  the  lat¬ 
ter  country  with  Salvador.  This  important  section  completed,  the 
railway  will  be  continued  until  it  similarly  links  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Panama  as  well,  and  in  the  not  far  distant  future 
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South  Anu'nc'u  also.  Now  this  important  enterprise  deserves  the 
most  elleetive  su|)port  from  the  (Jovernments  of  ('entral  Ameriea, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  (Juatemala,  appreciating  the  fact  that 
“nations,  like  individuals,  should  in  the  future  eooperate  not  so  much 
from  a  desire  for  gain  as  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness,”  has 
granted  various  concessions  to  this  reputable  American  company,  the 
only  one  destined  some  day  to  realize  Bolivar’s  Pan  American  ideal 
of  bridging  the  distance  between  the  capitals  of  Washington  and 
Buenos  Aires. 

It  is  a  truism  that  the  nations  which  have  made  the  eonstruction 
of  railways  one  of  their  first  duties,  in  order  to  attract  to  their  terri¬ 
tory  tourists  and  an  honest,  hard-working  class  of  immigrants,  have 
been  the  leaders  in  the  advanee  along  the  path  of  progress  and  civili¬ 
zation.  (luided  by  this  consideratittn,  the  United  States  and  some  of 
the  Latin  American  nations  have  for  many  years  been  interested  in 
tunnelling  their  lofty  mountain  ranges  for  the  passage  of  the  locomo- 
n.e  on  its  triumphal  progress  from  sea  to  sea.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
obtain  these  interoceanic  lines,  their  governments  have  given  hearty 
support  to  these  works  of  progress  and  i)ul)lic  benefit. 

The  (lovernment  of  (iuatemala  has  for  some  time,  with  ])atriotic 
vision  and  without  in  the  least  compromising  the  national  integrity, 
made  mutually  advantageous  eoncession  contracts  with  accredited 
foreign  firms.  To  this  is  due  the  fact  that  this  beautiful  country,  so 
rich  in  natural  resources,  is  to-day,  because  of  its  interoceanic  Pan 
American  line,  one  of  the  most  attractive  to  visitors. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  K.  \.  Aylward,  the  general  manager  of  the  railroad, 
in  conversation  with  the  editor  of  El  Impnrcial,  a  (iuatemala  C’ity 
daiU’, declared,  with  reference  to  his  company,  that  the  banana  zone  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  now  in  full  hearing;  the  wide  plains  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Zacapa,  whose  commercial  renascence  has  brought  new  life  to 
the  eastern  districts;  the  latent  mineral  and  forest  wealth  of  the  pla¬ 
teaus  and  mountain  ranges  on  the  Atlantic  slope;  and  the  fertile  fields 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  chief  section  devoted  to  stock  raising  and  the 
cultivation  of  coffee  and  sugar  cane,  all  had  in  the  railways  an  easy 
outlet  for  their  products. 

Mr.  Aylward’s  words  are  founded  on  fact,  for  who  in  (iuatemala 
does  not  know  that  theCentral  American  International  Railways  Co.  is 
the  leading  factor  in  the  development  of  the  life  of  the  nation?  What 
would  have  become  of  agriculture,  of  industry,  of  commerce,  and  of 
the  great  power  of  the  press,  without  the  ready  and  effective  coopera¬ 
tion  of  that  conductor  of  civilization?  (luatemala’s  car  of  progress 
in  this  hour  of  struggle  for  a  part  in  the  life  of  the  world  would  ere 
this  have  been  mired  in  the  ruts  of  backwardness. 

The  Central  American  International  Railways  (’o.,  whose  financial 
importance  is  perhaps  not  generally  understood  in  (’entral  America — 
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its  capital  runs  into  several  million  dollars — has  contributed  in  larjre 
measure  to  the  modern  develo|)ment  both  material  and  cultural  of 
(Juatemala  ami,  moreover,  due  to  the  intelli<;euce,  ability,  and  <;ood 
judfrment  of  the  hi<;her  oflicials  who  cooperate  in  its  administrative 
progress,  it  occupies  a  high  place  among  railway  enterprises  in  gen¬ 
eral.  While  it  is  true  that  the  company  has  encountered  some  obsta¬ 
cles,  it  is  also  true  that,  due  to  the  wisdom  and  probity  of  the  general 
manager  and  the  harmony  e.xisting  among  his  assistants,  it  has  been 
able  to  overcome  them.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  obstacles, 
one  which  also  interfered  with  the  general  economic  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  was  the  fluctuation  of  e.xchange.  When  the  stability  of  a  nation’s 
credit  is  at  the  mercy  of  financial  speculation,  the  country  is  in  danger 
of  falling  behind  in  the  social  and  economic  scale.  Fortunately,  the 
(luatemalan  Clovernment,  by  creating  the  ('aja  Keguladora,  which 
from  the  first  was  successful  in  stabilizing  the  basis  for  the  rate  of 
e.xchange  for  the  national  currency,  put  an  end  to  these  evils  which 
threatened  to  undermine  the  economic  life  of  the  Republic. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Caja  Keguladora  the  railway  company 
was  unable  to  fix  a  stable  scale  of  freight  and  passenger  rates,  but 
this  has  now  been  done  in  the  belief  that  the  resulting  stabilizing  of 
e.xchange  is  one  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Orellana’s  administration,  and  one  which,  with  the  establishment 
of  the  ('entral  Bank  of  (iuatemala,  may  be  considered  as  safeguarding 
the  future  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  nation. 
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AiMiKXTiNK  (iKAix  I’LAXTixcs. — Tlic  I )(‘|»ii‘t iiu'iit  of  Kuriil  Econ¬ 
omy  and  Statistics  of  tlic  Ministry  of  Ajiricnltiiri*  of  Argentina  s;ivcs 
it»  hectares  (hectare  equales  2.47  acres)  the  area  planted  to  ^rain 
for  the  last  six  scaisojjs  as  follows; 
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The  total  area  t)f  12,27o,000  hectares  estimated  sown  to  uraiii  for  Ih'iti  27  is 
an  increase  of  2().(i  per  cent  over  the  area  of  10, 275, (MM)  liectan's  planted  in 
l!)r2-i:i. 

Exports  for  kioiit  months. — The  (leneral  Bureau  of  Statistics 
late  in  Septeinher  re|)orted  to  the  Ministry  (*f  the  Treasury  that 
the  Argentine  expends  for  the  first  eijrht  months  of  ll)2t)  amounted 
to  r)(*2,(Sr):t,r)r)2  iiold  p(*s(»s,  of  which  the  chief  items  were:  Wheat, 
100,075,7d(>  frold  pesos;  linseed,  S(»,,j:iO,720  jjold  |>esos;  mai/.e, 
70,')t».S,l)!H)  jrold  pesos;  unwashed  wool,  52,230,782  ^old  jiesos;  chilhal 
heef,  4(>,725,(*28  t;old  pesos;  salted  hides,  30,400,315  jjold  pesos;  and 
frozen  heef,  23,700,2()5  j;old  p«'s(»s. 

WiRKLK.ss  coMMixiCATiox  WITH  Brazil. — The  International 
Transradio  (.'o.  of  Buenos  Aires  on  Sejitemher  30,  1020,  ollicially 
opemed  communication  from  its  station  at  Monte  (Irande  with  its 
station  near  Kio  de  daneiro.  The  Arfrimtine  Minister  of  tlui  Interior 
sent  {'leetinjrs  to  the  Minister  of  Interior  «»f  Brazil,  as  did  the  Ar|;en- 
tine  Minister  of  Marine  to  his  confrere.  This  is  another  link  in  the 
bonds  of  (‘ommon  inten'st  which  join  the  sist<*r  Kepuhlics. 

Argextixk  Xavv  DiRKiiHLE  TRIAL  TRIP. — Kriiratc  Lieut.  Vii-fiilit) 
Batalano  on  Septeinher  10,  1020,  made  a  trial  llifjht  in  the  Ar<;entine 
Navy  diri'rihle  0-2,  imrchasial  from  the  Italian  Aeronautical  Mission, 
from  Bunta  Indio  air  base  to  Bmuios  Aires  and  return.  The  ship, 
which  is  of  the  semirigid  tyjie  used  in  the  Italian  Navy  for  theinstruc- 
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tioii  of  airship  pilots,  has  a  capacity  of  3,500  cubic  meters,  is  fitted 
witli  two  Colombo  125-horsepower  motors,  and  can  develop  a  speed 
of  60  to  00  kilometers  per  hour. 

Arc.entine  Inventors’  Club. — The  Argentine  Inventors’  Chib, 
located  in  Hnenos  Aires,  recently  called  the  attention  of  the  Depu¬ 
ties’  (’ommission  on  Legislation  to  bills  under  consideration  for  the 
amendment  of  the  patent  law.  The  clnh  is  also  interested  in  a  plan 
to  oder  prizes  for  the  best  Argentine  inventions  and  in  an  arrangement 
for  loans  to  be  made  to  inventors  for  placing  their  inventions  on  the 
market. 

BOLIVIA 

Bolivia’s  air  mail  and  passenger  service. — It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  development  of  the  air  mail  and  passenger  service  between 
Cochabamba  and  Santa  Cruz,  as  recounted  by  our  attractive  new  col¬ 
league  liolma.  This  service,  the  first  to  be  started  in  Bolivia,  blazed 
the  air-trail  in  August  of  1925.  During  the  first  seven  months — 
that  is,  up  to  February,  1926 — 145  trips  had  been  made,  carrying 
780  passengers,  of  whom  549  were  men,  196  women,  and  34  children 
under  10  years  of  age.  The  altitude  of  Cochabamba  is  about  8,446 
feet  above  sea  level,  while  that  of  Santa  Cruz  is  approximately  1,380 
feet;  the  distance  between  the  two  cities  is  350  miles,  and  the  flying 
time  employed  two  and  a  half  hours.  The  last  is  the  most  interesting 
feature,  as  the  only  other  means  of  travel  between  Cochabamba  and 
Santa  (’ruz  is  by  muleback,  taking  about  10  or  12  days.  The  country 
over  which  this  flight  is  made  is  extremely  difficult,  covered  with 
extensive  forests,  and  is  also  very  mountainous.  In  places  the 
machines  are  compelled  to  cross  a  chain  of  the  Andes  at  an  altitude 
of  16,000  feet,  and,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  there  are 
very  few  landing  places.  A  variety  of  temperatures  is  experienced 
during  the  trip.  The  Lloyd  .Vero  Boliviano,  owner  of  this  enterprise, 
is  planning  to  establish  another  line  from  (’ochabamba  to  Trinidad, 
located  on  the  Mamort},  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Amazon  system. 


BRAZIL 

FoREKiN  TRADE. — The  following  figures  on  Brazilian  foreign  trade 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1924,  1925,  and  1926  are  taken  from  the 
tables  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  of  Brazil: 
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In  the  first  half  of  1926  the  following;  showed  increases  to  the  amount 
"iven  over  exports  for  the  same  period  in  1925,  hut  not  always  in  value 
as  well:  Preserved  meat,  122  tons;  wool,  2,078  tons;  skins,  257  tons; 
manjranese  ore,  27,574  tons;  rice,  460  tons;  cofTee,  709,000  hafjs;  car- 
nanha  wax,  740  tons;  bran,  all  kinds,  10,012  tons;  edible  fruits  and 
nuts,  4,254  tons;  and  herva  matte  (Paraguayan  tea),  1,240  tons. 
The  exports  of  colVee  are  stated  to  have  declined  in  value  290  contos. 

New  oil  wells. — The  Jirazil-Ferro-Carril  of  October  7,  1926, 
publishes  a  re|)ort  that  larf'e  oil  wells  have  been  discovered  in  Fazenda 
Tapera,  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  It  is  stated  that  the  analyses 
of  the  oil  have  ‘riven  very  encourajriufr  results,  and  that  nefrotiations 
are  under  way  for  the  exploration  of  the  fields. 

The  National  Minister  (»f  .Vjrriculture,  ('ommerce,  and  Industry 
in  a  recent  report  on  petroleum  investifrations  requested  an  ap|)ro- 
priation  of  2,000  contos  to  carry  on  the  national  surveys  of  oil  lands 
which  were  begun  in  1918. 

Minas  CIeraes  peilmanent  exposition  of  mi.nehals.  -The 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  maintains  a 
permanent  exposition  of  minerals  and  mining  in  Bello  Horizonte. 
This  exposition  is  shortly  to  be  enlarged  to  contain  specimens  of  all 
the  products  of  the  State,  which  include  precious  stones  such  as 
diamonds,  acpiamarines,  o|)als,  sap|)hires,  rubies,  (juartz,  gold, 
copper,  iron,  silver,  manganese,  and  other  ores.  There  are  also 
exhibited  36  articles  of  Indian  manufacture  and  samples  of  wood. 
Agricultural  products  and  a  historical  section  are  to  he  added. 

CHILE 

I’owEUFUL  LOCOMOTIVES.  Two  powerful  Garratt-type  locomotives 
built  in  Manchester,  England,  have  recently  been  delivered  and 
placed  in  operation  on  the  nitrate  railways  at  l(iui<iue,  while  a  third 
is  shortly  to  follow.  These  engines,  which  are  said  to  be  the  most 
powerful  in  South  America,  are  capable  of  hauling  a  train  of  400 
tons.  They  will  be  used  for  hauling  cargo  trains  between  Iquiipie 
and  Carpas,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  and  over  a  gradient  as  high  as 
3.9  per  cent.  Their  construction  presents  many  interesting  features. 
{Chile,  October,  1926.) 

Exposition  of  apiculture  and  aviculture. — Under  the  auspices 
of  the  ('hilean  Poultrymen’s  Association  a  very  successful  poultry 
show  was  held  in  Santiago  last  September,  in  which  the  beekeepers 
were  for  the  first  time  also  allowed  to  exhibit.  The  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  White  Leghorns  exhibited  proved  the 
increasing  popularity  of  these  breeds.  Large  brooders  in  operation 
and  other  machines  and  utensils  were  shown.  Talks  by  experts 
formed  an  interesting  feature  of  the  show. 
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Antofagasta  port  improvements.— The  Chilean  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  has  accepted  the  hid  of  a  Chilean  firm  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  additional  port  and  dock  works  at  Antofagasta,  Chile’s 
largest  nitrate  port.  The  plan  for  these  works,  estimated  to  cost 
approximately  $14,600,000 — contracts  for  $9,000,000  of  which  have 
already  been  let— includes  the  construction  of  a  large  two-armed 
breakwater,  one  arm,  648  meters  long,  running  out  to  sea  at  a  depth 
of  about  25  meters;  the  other,  820  meters  long,  being  in  25  to  30 
meters  of  water  and  running  parallel  with  the  coast  from  south  to 
north.  The  port  will  thus  he  protected  against  strong  south  and 
southwest  winds.  A  second  mole,  to  inclose  the  sheltering  area  com¬ 
pletely,  will  he  built  to  protect  the  port  on  its  north  side.  The 
electrical  eiiuipment  of  the  port  will  he  of  the  latest  type  and  espe¬ 
cially  designed  to  facilitate  the  rapid  movement  of  nitrate  cargoes. 
{The  Chilean  Rei'iew,  October,  1926.) 

COLOMBIA 

Irrujation  system  for  the  Department  of  Tolima. — An  engi¬ 
neering  mission  has  been  at  work  for  some  time  past  on  a  project 
dealing  with  the  irrigation  of  the  arid  lands  in  the  Department  of 
Tolima.  The  work  accomplished  so  far  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 
The  land  has  been  surveyed  and  aerial  photographs  made  of  the 
tract  to  he  improved  through  irrigation.  {Colombian  Legation  notes.) 

Film  on  Department  of  Cundinamarca. — As  a  means  of  making 
the  riches  and  beauty  of  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca  known 
abroad,  the  (lovernment  of  that  Department  has  contracted  with  a 
Colombian  citizen  to  make  a  motion-picture  film  about  4,000  feet  in 
length,  taking  in  the  various  cities  of  the  Department,  with  special 
jiictures  of  some  of  the  principal  buildings  of  Bogota,  capital  of  the 
Republic  as  well  as  of  the  Department,  and  also  views  of  the  high¬ 
ways,  railroads,  and  natural  beauties  of  the  Department  of  Cun¬ 
dinamarca.  This  film  will  he  shown  in  the  capitals  of  the  other 
Departments  and  then  sent  abroad  to  he  exhibited  in  different  com¬ 
mercial  centers  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
wealth  of  Cundinamarca. 

Northeastern  Railway. — -On  September  11,  1926,  the  first  48 
kilometers  of  the  Northeastern  Railway — that  is,  the  section  from 
Bogota  to  the  town  of  Tocancipa — were  openeil  to  public  traffic. 
This  railway,  which  is  being  constructed  by  a  Belgian  company,  will 
unite  the  capital  of  the  Republic  with  the  seacoast  or  with  a  port  on 
the  Magdalena  at  some  point  where  that  river  is  navigable  all  the 
year  round. 

Progress  in  highway  construction. — In  order  to  push  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Camhao  highway,  a  credit  of  500,000  pesos  has  been 
voted  by  Congress  for  immediate  use  in  this  work.  This  road,  which 
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is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Department  of  Cundinamarea,  starts  in 
the  town  of  Faeatativa  and  eontinues  alonjr  the  lower  hank  of  the 
Ma<rdalena  to  a  point  situated  on  the  shore  of  that  river  opposite  the 
port  of  Huenavista. 

In  the  Department  of  Antioqnia  road  huildin^is  also  heinj;  pushed, 
a  contract  havin*;  been  let  recently  to  a  Xew  York  construction  firm 
for  huildiiifr  a  hijrhway  from  the  city  of  Medellin,  capital  of  that 
Department,  to  the  seacoast.  The  construction  company  has  sent 
four  eiifrineers  and  two  technical  experts  to  Colombia  to  supervise 
and  direct  the  work.  They  will  he  assisted  by  Colombian  engineers. 

COSTA  RICA 

Milk-evaporation  plant. — A  contract  for  the  establishment  of 
a  milk-evaporation  plant  received  Government  approval  on  .Vufiust  2, 
11)2().  It  specifies  that : 

The  plant  or  plants  inaniifaetiiriiiK  eondensed,  i)utveri/.ed,  evaporated,  or 
inalte<l  milk  shall  he  hnilt  in  inilk-produeiiiK  sections  whieh  are  too  far  from  the 
renters  of  population  for  the  transportation  of  fresh  milk;  shall  «-m|)loy  Costa 
Kiean  labor  exet'pt  when  the  stTviees  of  experts  not  available  in  Costa  Kiea  are 
re<(uired;  ami  shall  use  only  tlu'  most  modern  methods  of  manufaeture.  Their 
products,  whieh  must  always  l>e  subject  to  government  inspection  and  ecpial  in 
purity  and  (luality  to  those  imported,  shall  be  sold  at  prices  at  least  20  jH'r  cent 
lower  than  the  imported  brands.  The  (lovernment  will  i>ermit  the  importation 
of  all  the  machinery  and  other  articles  necessary  for  the  enterpri.se  frc'e  of  im])ort 
or  other  <luties.  and  will  not  grant  greater  privileges  to  any  other  company  within 
a  i)eriod  of  l.j  years  after  the  approval  of  the  contract. 

.\ctivities  ok  the  Depart.ment  of  Ac.ricclture. — With  an  idea 
of  introducinj;  new  strains  and  |)i’omotin^  the  raisiiif;  of  poultry 
throufrhout  Costa  Kica,  the  Department  of  Afrriculture  has  recently 
received  from  Xew  Orleans  a  nurnher  of  White  Lefrhorn,  Minorca, 
Rhode  Island  Red,  and  Rlymouth  Rock  chickens.  The  chickens, 
which  are  now  housed  in  model  henhouses,  may  he  |)urchased  at  cost 
by  persons  interested  in  |)oultry  raisin*;. 

criiA 

IlioiiWAY  PROORAM. — The  Secretary  of  Public  Works  has  approved 
a  plan  callin*;  for  an  expenditure  of  ,()()(),()()()  durin*;  the  fiscal  year 
11)20-27  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  branch  hij;hways  in  the 
six  I’rovinces  of  the  Republic,  or  an  average  of  $()()(),()()()  for  each 
I’rovince. 

A  call  for  bids  has  been  authori/.ed  for  the  construction  of  the 
lu'iitral  hi<;hway,  the  cost  of  which  is  (‘stimated  at  approximately 
.?0(),()()(),()00.  In  a  report  which  tlu*  Secretary  of  Public.  Works 
presented  to  the  President  he  states  that  24  per  cent  of  the  total 
ta.xes  collected  durin*;  the  fiscal  year  192.7-20  and  of  those  collected 
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(luring;  the  present  fiscal  year  shall  he  allotted  for  the  construction  of 
the  central  highway.  Later,  however,  this  amount  will  he  raised  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  total  taxes  for  the  remainder  of  the  eight  years  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  present  highway  construction  program. 
(Cuban  Department  of  State.) 

Trade  statistics. — According  to  recent  statistics  supplied  by  the 
('uhan  Department  of  State,  the  value  of  exports  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  1920  through  the  port  of  Hahana  amounted  to  a 
total  of  $30,007,400,  distributed  by  countries  as  follows: 


rnitoO  States _ $22,  55(»,  912 

(ireat  Hritaiii _  1,  S92,  S44 

(Jerinaiiy _  (>94,  9SS 

Spain _  040,  412 


Fraiiec _  $041,  S4S 

Varit)us  countries _  4,  ISO,  4.50 

Total _ _  :«),  007,  400 


During  the  10  years  from  1910  to  1925,  the  value  of  merchandise 
imported  has  (luctuated  between  24<S  and  558  million  pesos,  as  the 
following  table  shows: 


1910 . . . $24$.  27S,  279 

1917 _ _  272,  .57:1.  0.5.5 

191S _  297,022.21.5 

1919 _  _  .  :i.59,  :120.  024 

lt>20 .  .  .5;5S,  :9>4,  90.5 


1921  . $:170.  02:1,  002 

1922  _ ISO,  7.57,  $40 

192:i . 20s,  951,  100 

1924  _  290,  :172,  7S2 

1925  . 297,  :124,  447 


do.minicax  UEPCBLIC 

(’ONSTRCCTIO.V  OK  N.ATIONAL  THE.ATER  AND  DEVELOP-MEXT  OF  THE 
DRAMA. — The  Dominican  ('ongress  at  its  session  of  September  22, 
1920,  voted  $300, 000  for  the  construction  of  a  national  theater  in  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Desiring  to  develop  the  national  drama  Sehor  Manuel  K.  Matei/iin, 
director  of  a  dramatic  company,  has  organized  a  contest  calling  for 
dramatic  compositions  of  a  purely  native  character  dealing  with  the 
customs  and  characteristics  of  the  Dominican  people.  The  plays 
are  to  be  presented  by  the  Zorda-Mateizan  company.  Prizes  of 
$100  each  will  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of  the  four  best  plays 
submitted. 

ECr.ADOR 

Propo.sed  im.mkjratiox. — A  communication  from  (lermany  recently 
received  by  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  and  Labor  of  Ecuador 
stated  that  a  party  of  (lerman  colonists  was  desirous  of  going  to 
Ecuador  to  settle  in  the  eastern  section  of  that  Republic. 

Ai’TO.morile  SERVICE. — A  regular  automobile  service  has  been 
started  between  Quito  and  Ibarra,  running  twice  a  week  and  passing 
through  the  towns  of  Quinche,  Cayambe,  and  Otavalo.  The  trip 
takes  from  seven  to  eight  hours,  the  fare  being  30  sucres  per  person. 

20079— 2(Jt— Hull.  1 - 5 
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GUATEMALA 

Kubbeh-tiued  vehicles. — Accordinjr  to  llie  Diario  de  Ceiitro- 
Aiuericd  of  SeptiMiilx'r  15,  192(),  thiMV  arc  at  prosont  3,997  vehicles 
usin<;  ruhher  tires  in  (iuateinala.  Of  tliis  nuinher  249  are  trucks,  154 
motor  cycles,  2,213  hieyeles,  and  1,3S4  autoinohiles. 

Seis.molocical  statiox. — On  Septeinher  Hi,  1929,  the  drawing  of 
a  small  hand  set  into  operation  the  delicate  seismogra|)h  in  the  newly 
estahlished  seismologieal  station,  situated  opposite  the  meteorological 
station  in  (iuateinala  ('ity.  The  inaugural  ceremonies  were  eon- 
eluded  hy  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  the  seismograph  hy  Sehor 
('laudio  rrrutia,  an  engineer  who  will  he  the  head  of  the  station. 

HAITI 

Public  wobks. — The  following  (‘xeerjits  are  taken  from  the  liidhfin 
of  the  liecelrer  (leneral  for  Septeinher,  1929: 

The  month  of  .S-ptemlH-r,  clo.'icd  thi-  most  active  fiscal  year  in  the  history 

of  the  Pnhlic  Works  Si-rvice.  Not  only  was  the  total  amount  exiK'iuled  for  iiuhlic 
improvements  gonrd(‘s)  considerahly  in  excess  of  any  other  fiscal  .vear, 

Imt  also  the  actual  numlH-r  of  projects  of  new  construction  far  exceeded  those  of 
any  other  previous  similar  |K-riod.  .MthoiiKh,  for  the  most  part,  these  projects 
averafied  smaller  than  heretofore,  there  was  a  considerable  immlH'r  of  projects 
of  major  importance,  such  as  the  Limbe  Hridne,  (’olleRe  of  .Vnriculture  at  Damien, 
I’ort-de-Paix  Road,  Pala<-e  of  Finance,  headcpiarters  bnildiiifc  for  the  ('lendarmerit-, 
Telephoiu-  Kxchan(C<-  RuildiiiK.  and  other  bnildiiiK  projects. 

The  month  of  S<‘|)temlH‘r  al.so  witnessed  the  construction  of  thn-e  additional 
aKricnItnral  schools.  Th<-se  thna*  scluMds  are  sufficient  to  accommodate  approxi- 
matc'ly  2.50  students  and  were  <-onstrnct<‘d  accordiiif:  to  the  standard  tyi)e  i)re- 
vioiisly  adopted.  Tin-  ward  bnildiiiK  and  ont-patient  building  at  .lacmel  Hospital 
w(‘re  also  completed,  thus  K>vinK  to  the  institution  two  additional  well-<‘(pnp|M‘d 
structures  built  along  miKh'rn  lines.  With  the  completion  of  the  steel  shop  build¬ 
ing  for  the  Public  Works  S<‘rvice  at  Port  au  Prince,  then*  has  Ikhui  added  to  the 
list  of  (lovi-rnment  buildings  a  very  modern  structure  which  will  |M‘rmit  up-to-<late 
arrangement  of  tin*  woodworking  and  ironworking  shops  of  the  Public  Works 
.S«“rvic(‘.  During  the  month  of  S-ptiunla-r  there  was  started  at  St.  Marc  an 
industrial  school  for  girls.  This,  the  first  structun-  of  the  kind  to  Ik‘  undertaken, 
will  accommodate  about  2(H)  studt-nts. 

H()XI)UBA.S 

Ave.xiba  Le.mimba  opened. — Avenidii  LiMupini,  in  La  Lpona  soe- 
of  Tcgucigal|)a,  was  oMieially  <)|)(*m*(l  on  S(*|)t(Mnl)(*r  15,  1921),  as 
jiart  of  the  in(le|)eiulenee  anniversary  eelehration.  This  avenue  had 
been  |)lann(‘d  many  years  ago  and  a  water  main  laid.  Work  is  now 
eom|)leted  on  the  most  traveh'd  section,  while  the  remaimhu'  will  soon 
he  eomplet(‘d  to  ('alle  de  las  Damas. 

11  Kill  WAV  LOAN. — S<‘e  page  74. 

MEXICO 

Second  Pax  .V.mehicax  Po.stal  ('oxobess. — The  S(‘eond  Pan 
American  Postal  ('ongresswas  formally  opened  in  the  ('ity  of  Me.xieo 
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oil  Octohor  15,  192(),  by  Prosidont  C’allos.  To  tho  cordial  addresses  of 
welcome  by  Sefior  (’osme  Hinojosa,  Mexican  Director  (leneral  of 
Mails,  and  by  Senor  Aaron  Saenz,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  re- 
s|)onse  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  congress  by  Senor  ('esar  Miranda, 
delegate  of  Uruguay.  The  Bi’LLEtin  expects  later  to  give  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  labors  of  this  important  congress. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  Pan  American  Postal  ('ongress 
met  in  Buenos  Aires  in  15)21.  Spain,  as  the  mother  country  of  18  of 
the  Pan  American  Kepuhlics,  is  included  in  the  membership  of  the 
Pan  American  Postal  Union. 

Petholei'M. — The  Jioletin  del  Petroleo,  an  official  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Industry,  ('ommerce,  and  Labor,  gives  the  following 
figures  in  its  issue  for  September,  11)2(>: 


Fimt  six  inoiilhs,  lliJH 


('ul)ic  meters 

Barrels  ] 

Value 

Pnxiiiction  of  criidc  pclrolcimi 

S,  U7S,  75)0 

.■)(),  si.y  .Wl 

12S.  (IDS.  .511) 

Kxports  of  crude  petrolemii  and  its 
derivatives _ 

7.  141,  S77 

44. 1)22.  4(Mi 

1 

— 

The  production  of  crude  |>etroleum  in  15)24  was  2,2()(),4()()  cubic 
meters,  and  in  15)2"),  1S,:{()4,817  cubic  meters. 

In  his  message  to  (’ongress  last  Se|)temher  the  President  stated  that 
investmentsin  the  Mexican  petroleum  industry  amount  to  S:((),:f()(),75)r) 
pesos,  of  which  only  22  per  cent  was  made  before  the  promulgation  of 
the  (’onstitution  of  15)17. 

Distuiiu  tion  ok  L.wns. — In  the  year  preceding  the  delivery  of  the 
President’s  message  on  September  1,  15)2(5,  State  governors  acted  on 
4(5(5  ap|)Iications  for  lands,  2517  being  granted  and  land  allotted  to 
.47,22(5  heads  of  families.  The  total  area  delivered  to  the  villages  was 
1,4.52,770  hectares  (1  hectare  ecpials  2.47  acres).  The  residents  of 
77  villages  were  granted  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  from  six 
streams.  In  four  months  2(5  tracts  of  common  land  were  divided  into 
10,018  parcels  for  the  use  of  5),85)4  families. 

N’euuo  immi<!i<.\tion  K.MtKEi).  PI  I'uirtrsdl  of  Mexico  (’ity  for 
()<*toher  40,  15)2(5,  reported  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had 
issued  instructions  to  the  immigration  authorities  prohibiting  the 
entrance  of  negroes  wJio  hail  not  established  a  residence  in  the  country 
before  this  regulation  was  made. 

A(iuirrLTt'H.\L  BfEEETiNs. — Tile  Btleetix  is  in  receipt  of  the 
interesting  series  of  monthly  bulletins  published  by  the  Division  of 
Kconomics  and  Statistics,  (leneral  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
DepartmiMit  of  Agriculture  and  Promotion.  Kach  number  contains 
a  report  on  plantings  and  crops,  a  meteorological  re|)ort,  |)roduction 
tables  and  graphs,  market  (piotations  and  indications,  foreign 
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market  notes,  and  special  articles.  Under  this  last  head  tomato  e.\- 
ports,  the  world  cotton  crop,  foreign  markets  for  wheat,  and  other 
topics  have  been  discussed. 

The  department  is  also  issuinj;  a  series  of  instructive  pamphlets  for 
the  benefit  of  farmers,  as  well  as  a  separate  series  on  afrricultural  pests. 

Impoktant  iUHir..\TiON  AND  ELECTRIC  PROJECT. — Preliminary 
studies  have  been  made  for  a  frreat  dam  over  the  Lerma  Kiver  to 
provide  irripition  for  5(),(KM)  hectares  of  land  in  the  States  of  Michoa- 
can  and  (iuanajuato.  The  artificial  lake  to  be  formed  in  the  Yerejie 
and  adjacent  valleys  will  cover  5,()()()  hectares.  The  dam  will  also 
be  utilized  for  the  electric  development  of  ()0,0()()  horsepower,  which 
can  be  increased  to  9(),0()()  horsepower.  The  cost  of  the  project, 
e.xclusive  of  irrifiation  ditches,  is  estimated  at  more  than  15,()()(),00() 
pesos. 

NICARAGUA 

Ole.mh.nous  FRUITS. — The  (lovernment  of  Xicarajrua  recently 

*  received  iiKpiiries  and  a  request  for  samples  from  an  American  firm 
concerninjr  the  oil-produciii"  nuts  of  native  palms.  This  firm  desires 
to  establish  a  trade  with  Xicarajrua  in  oil-producinjr  nuts  if  prices 
and  quantities  permit. 

^  Tobacco  lands. — The  (lovernment  on  Aujrust  13,  192(5,  con¬ 

cluded  a  contract  to  measure  all  parcels  of  land  in  the  tobacco- 
raisinjr  section  in  the  Department  of  Masaya  which  had  been  as- 
sijrned  t<»  private  planters  by  the  (leneral  Bureau  of  Revenue.  The 
measurements  will  be  made  at  the  ex|)ense  of  the  individuals  usinjr 
'  the  land.  Duplicate  cojiies  of  surveys  will  be  furnished,  one  to  the 

J  owner  and  one  to  the  (leneral  Bureau  of  Revenue. 

pana.ma 

Klectric  plant  in  Aguadulce. — On  October  3,  192(5,  President 
('hiari  went  to  Ajruadulce,  in  ('ode  Province,  to  inaujrurate  the  new 
.  electric  power  plant  which  furnishes  lijrht  to  that  city  and  to  the 

town  of  Pocri.  ('itizens  of  other  near-by  towns  came  to  .Vjruadulce 
to  see  the  President,  who  is  a  native  of  that  city. 

.  ;  II.\ts  made  in  Panama  exhibited  in  (Iuayaquil. — Straw  hats 

*  made  in  the  factory  owned  by  a  prominent  citizen  of  Panama  were 

^  exhibited  in  the  national  exposition  opened  in  (iuaya(|uil,  F^cuador,  on 

October  12,  192(5.  These  hats  are  not  of  the  flexible  variety,  but 

*  like  the  straw  hats  most  commonly  worn.  The  ('anal  Zone  com¬ 
missary  is  now  purchasinj;  these  hats,  {('eutral  Information  Office  of 
Panama.) 

IIoGARY  WOOD  FOR  PAPER  PULP. — Tlu*  Xatioiial  (lovernineiit 
f  has  recently  sijrned  a  contract  with  Alberto  Ibanez  jiivinj;  him  the 

»  rijrht  to  cut  hotjary  trees  (a  softwood  tree)  over  an  area  of  1, ()()() 

hectares  in  the  lowlands  of  Bocas  del  Toro  Province,  the  wood  to  be 
.  used  for  paper  pulp. 
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Shoe  factory. — A  larjic  shoo  factory  nearly  coinpletod  in  Panama 
City  is  expected  to  supply  the  national  demand  for  shoes.  The 
factory  is  equipped  to  handle  the  hides  from  their  raw  state  to  the 
finished  product,  of  which  its  daily  output  will  he  about  400  pail’s. 
{Central  In  formation  Office  of  Panama.) 

Extension  of  CHiuigcf  Railroad. — The  Panaman  (lovern- 
inent  has  awarded  the  contract  for  the  $2,000,000  extension  of  the 
('hiri(juf  Railroad  which  is  to  unite  the  city  of  C’oncepcion  with 
Puerto  Arnuielles  in  C'hiricpn  Province.  {Central  Information  Office 
of  Panama.) 

PARAGUAY 

Foreign  trade. — Accordin"  to  the  official  quarterly  statistical 
hulletin  for  the  months  of  danuary,  February,  and  March,  1920, 
the  total  value  of  Parajruayan  trade  for  those  months  was  0,432,243 
pesos.  The  imports  amounted  to  2,720,340  pesos,  while  the  exports 
were  valued  at  3,711,897  pesos;  thus  the  balance  of  trade  was  favor¬ 
able  by  991,551  pesos. 

lies  SERVICE. — A  combined  passenjjer  and  transport  service  be¬ 
tween  Florida,  San  Juan  Bautista,  and  San  Ifinacio  was  started  on 
September  11,  1920.  It  is  expected  that  the  service  will  soon  he 
extended.  At  present  bus  lines  also  operate  through  the  region 
about  Asuncion  and  in  the  ('ordillera.  Although  a  line  already  con¬ 
nects  Paraguan  and  Florida  by  way  of  Acahay,  Yhycuf,  and  Quyquyo, 
another  has  been  established  between  these  two  points  by  way  of 
C'arapegua,  Tahapy,  Quiindy,  and  C'aapucu.  Plans  for  future  exten¬ 
sion  include  the  establishment  of  a  transport  service  from  Concepcion 
to  the  Brazilian  frontier. 

Broadcasting  station. — It  was  announced  in  El  Diario  of  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  192t),  that  a  receiving  and  broadcasting  station  had  recently’ 
been  installed  in  Asuncion  by  private  enterprise.  The  present  range 
of  the  station  is  180  kilometers,  hut  another  transmitter  of  greater 
power  will  soon  he  added.  Notes  on  international  affaii’s,  agricul¬ 
tural  reports,  time  signals,  market  quotations,  and  late  news  are 
broadcast  each  evening. 

Apiculture. — According  to  information  recently  received  from 
the  Bureau  of  Lands,  Independence  colony  is  an  important  center  of 
bee  culture,  having  490  hives  within  its  limits.  Privately  owneib 
the  apiaries  vary  greatly  in  size,  the  largest  enterprise  being  of  125 
hives  and  the  smallest  30. 

New  Industry. — The  manufacture  of  knitted  materials  of  silk 
and  cotton  has  been  started  on  a  small  scale  in  Asuncion.  It  has 
been  found  that  some  articles,  especially  stockings,  although  of 
equal  style  and  (juality,  can  be  manufactured  and  sold  at  priees  much 
below  those  asked  for  imported  goods,  and  for  this  reason  they 
have  become  very  popular. 
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Radio  monopoly  ddssolvkd. — Tho  proposal  of  the  l^cruvian 
Broadcastiii}:  C'o.  to  transfi'r  all  its  rifrlits  and  projMM-ty  to  the  (lovorn- 
nuMit  at  a  just  valuation  has  hpcn  accoptod  hy  tlu*  lattiu-,  Station 
OAX  thus  hpcomiii}!  (iovprnnu*nt  projM'rty.  Also,  as  a  rosult  of  this 
ajriYHMiuMit,  rest rict ions  on  tlu*  importation  of  radio  apparatus  into 
IVru  ami  sale  of  saint*  art*  romovod.  Ko^ulations  ropirdinjr  tlu*  ust* 
of  roft'ivinj;  sots  prt*pan*d  hy  tlu*  Administration  of  Posts,  Tt*h*^ra|)hs, 
and  Wiroloss  and  printed  on  tlu*  revorst*  side  of  tlu*  liconst*  blanks 
state  that  the  license  dttes  not  authorize  the  use  of  the  set  for  eommer- 
eial  purptises;  that  sinjrle  wire  antennae  must  not  he  over  100  feet 
lonj:  and  double  wire  140;  the  owner  of  a  set  shall  not  make  use  in  any 
way  whatsoever  of  information  received  over  the  wires,  and  in  ease 
the  owner  desires  to  move  the  set  to  some  place  other  than  the 
orifiinal  place  of  installation  notice  shall  he  pve  to  the  Radio  Tele- 
jrraphie  Service.  Licenses  are  not  transferable,  and  may  he  revoked 
at  any  time  hy  the  Radio  Telejiraphie  Service  if  the  re<;ulations  are  not 
complied  with.  A  semiannual  tax  of  1  Peruvian  pound  is  levied  for 
every  receivinjr  set. 

Rekuickuatixu  plant. — Aceordinj;  to  the  recent  messajrp  nf  the 
President  to  (’on<rress,  a  concession  has  been  <rranted  to  a  private  con¬ 
cern  to  construct  a  slaufrhterhouse  and  refrifieratiiifr  plant  in  C'allao. 
The  concession  provides  that  not  less  than  300,000  Peruvian  pounds 
shall  he  spent  on  this  work. 

Hueedixg  livestock  shipped  to  Peru. — A  number  of  Hereford 
and  Aherdeen-An^us  hulls  purchased  in  C’olorado  a  year  aj;o  and 
shipped  to  the  (\*rro  de  Pasco  Chopper  ('orporation  have  done  so  well 
that  a  re|)resentative  of  the  concern  has  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  make  further  purchases.  Accordinji  to  reports  received  hy 
the  I’nited  States  Department  of  Ajiriculture,  010  head  of  hreediii}; 
cattle,  consistin*;  of  hulls,  cows,  and  heifers  of  the  Hereford,  Aherdeen- 
.Vnjrus,  and  Brown  Swiss  breeds,  were  assembled  from  points  in 
C'olorado,  Wyomiii};,  and  Montana  during  the  first  week  in  October, 
ij  A  few  hogs  of  the  l)uroc-.lersey  breed  were  also  included  in  the  ship- 

•  *  ment. 

^  The  stock  will  he  grazed  in  the  Andes  country  at  an  altitude  of 

from  11,000  to  13,000  feet,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  considered 

•  desirable  to  purchase  cattle  raised  in  a  high  altitude  in  the  United 
States. 

'  Irrigation. — In  the  agricultural  section  of  the  President’s  message 

to  (’ongress  some  interesting  data  are  given  regarding  the  develop- 

•  ment  of  the  coastal  lands  under  irrigation.  In  less  than  two  years 
since  the  first  sale  of  land  in  the  irrigated  region  known  as  La^  Pampas 
del  Imperial  00  per  cent  of  the  ground  has  been  placed  under  cultiva- 

;  tion  and  is  producing  crops  the  annual  value  of  which  represents 

more  than  half  of  the  ca|)ital  invested  in  the  irrigation  works. 
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Aouicultuual  census. — The  President  stated  in  his  last  message 
to  (’ongress  that  the  (loverninent  had  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  of  Rome  to  prepare  an 
agricultural  census  in  11)30  in  conjunction  with  a  world  census  to 
he  made  that  year. 

SALVADOR 

Inauouuatio.n  of  two  new  susre.nsion  bridges. — The  beautiful 
('ayetano  Boscjue  suspension  bridge  over  the  Lempa  River  and  Man¬ 
uel  (lallardo  bridge  over  the  Chalchigua  River,  both  of  whieh  are 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  Suchitoto,  were  formally  inaugurated  on  Sep¬ 
tember  It),  1920,  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
memhei’s  of  his  cabinet,  and  other  distinguished  personages. 
The  former  bridge  is  425  feet  long  and  about  10  feet  wide  and  can 
support  a  weight  of  10  tons. 

r.NiTED  States  exports  of  leather  to  Salvador. — The  United 
States  Department  of  ('ommerce  reports  that  while  the  average 
annual  leather  exports  to  Salvador  in  pre-war  years  were  valued  at 
less  than  $12(),()()(),  in  the  past  three  years  the  average  value  has 
been  almost  $310,0()().  The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  all 
classes  of  leather  from  the  Ignited  States  to  Salvador  during  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years: 


m 

1 

192: 

Six  months,  loao 

^  giiantily 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

VPI'KR  LE.KTHKRS 

CiiUlf-si<U‘  upiKTs: 

Grains  . 

..sipiare  feel.. 

$17.  tiMi 

1 18.  569 

$•20,  432 

100.  768 

$21.  ((W 

Finishrsl  splits . 

tjo  .  . 

£i.4IS 

4.  MIS 

10.  .TOO 

3.  OSO 

6.(^0 

1.47:1 

<'alf  anil  kip . 

IS7.  4:m 

4i.ii:i» 

212. -221 

44.  403 

i;«).907 

2i.o:iM 

Shrt'p  aiul  lamh . 

i  160. 7K2 

ll.4.‘).'> 

09,  142  1 

6,701 

S2.  447 

S,  IVkl 

GimI  and  kid . 

. 

i  6H9. 974  1 

5, 544 

12:1.  :i70 

1, 170 

971.218 

198.9:18 

486, 976 

87.72H 

Ollior  upiMT  . . 

. 

'  at.  wa 

7.277 

24.  11.5 

5,  558 

15,740 

2,882 

Total  . 

1.IH2.9(N)| 

am.Mi.'i  ! 

1.412.:iH4 

2S.'>.  :wo 

S-2-2.  S7« 

142.512 

PATENT  LEATHERS 

1 - 1 

1  1 

i 

1 

Side  iipiHT . . 

.  .sipiare  feet . . 

i.’ii.ari 

43. 024 

32.'i,910 

90.768 

270, 1-25 

7:1.  7.t9 

Olhor  patont . 

. (|)» 

6;{.  .Vio 

1  10. 102 

•TO,  79."> 

1 1,  .'w 

10. 0.50 

3,  279 

Total . 

214,  MU 

1  .W,  170 

370,711 

10'2,  :i.V) 

2M),9S1 

77, 0;i8 

Sole  leal  her . 

_ .|K>iinds.. 

55 

48 

All  other . . 

. -.<lo..  . 

160 

132 

101 

4S1 

5,055 

1,  ,5.>4 

Grand  total  _ 

>  266.  161 

:iss.217 

1  -221,  ltd 

•  I’ri'liniinary  figun's. 


W.VTER  COMMISSION. — The  President  has  recently  created  a  water 
commission  in  the  city  of  (luadalupe.  Department  of  San  Vicente. 

URUGUAY 

Second  National  Highway  Congress. — The  Second  National 
Highway  Congress  of  Uruguay  met  in  Montevideo  from  October  5 
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to  12,  11)20,  uiulor  the  auspices  of  the  Uruguayan  Federation  of  High¬ 
way  Education  and  the  I’ruguayan  Automobile  Club.  The  program 
included  the  showing  of  airplane  films  of  Uruguayan  highways,  visits 
to  cement  and  asphalt  factories,  a  demonstration  of  highway  machin¬ 
ery,  and  many  other  interesting  features.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
congress  the  highway  exposition  was  also  openeil. 

Thirtieth  stock  show  in  Salto. — The  thirtieth  annual  exposition 
of  livestock,  opened  on  September  26,  1926,  in  Salto,  was  organized 
by  the  Livestock  and  Horse  Breeders’  Association  of  that  city  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  livestock  industry.  In  his  introductory 
address  Dr.  Wenceslao  Silva,  president  of  the  livestock  association, 
said  that  livestock  constituted  the  principal  resource  of  I'ruguay,  and 
that  he  believed  the  (lovernment  and  the  hanking  institutions  of  the 
country  would  aid  in  marketing  and  extension  of  credit.  Many  fine 
animals  were  exhibited,  which  showed  the  improvement  being 
achieved  in  the  grade  of  cattle. 

Moxtevideo-Buexos  Aires  traffic. — Two  projects  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  national  administrative  council  last  October  for  im¬ 
proved  transport  service  between  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  via 
(’olonia;  one  includes  the  huilding  of  a  new  railway  at  the  cost  of 
12, ■)()(),()()()  pesos  (1  peso  =  $l  at  present  rate  of  e.xchange)  of  English 
capital  and  the  other  the  construction  of  an  automobile  highway  to 
cost  6,000,000  pesos,  American  capital;  both  include  fast  ferry  serviee 
between  C'olonia  and  Buenos  Aires.  The  latter  scheme  is  generally 
considered  the  more  feasilde  and  to  he  of  greater  economic  value  to 
the  country.  {Commerce  Reports,  November  1,  1926.) 

Electric  winch  for  Montevideo  docks. — The  National  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Port  of  Montevideo  in  September  purchased  a  power¬ 
ful  electric  winch  for  the  shipyards,  capable  of  raising  vessels  of  650 
tons  to  the  dry  dock. 

VENEZUELA 


Foreign  trade. — Official  reports  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Venezuela 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1925  are  in  part  as  follows: 


v..,..,-  C'onimercial  value 

in  bolivars 

Ordinary  imports . . . . . .  12.5,  0H9,  2GH 

Imports  tliroiigh  the  mails _  2:1,  7.56,  7H2 


Total _ _ _  148,826,0.51 

Kxports _ _ _  ...  _ _  18:),  47.5,  6.5.5 

Total  foreif?n  trade _ _  _ _  _ _  :):)2,  :)01,  706 

Total  exports _ _ _ _ _ _ _  18:),  475,  655 

Total  imports _ _ _ _  148,  826,  051 


Favorable  balance _ _ _ _ _  34,  649,  604 
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(’oFFEE  AND  CACAO  EXPORTS. — Accordiiij;  to  tlu‘  bulletin  of  the 
('haiuher  of  C'omnierce  of  Caracas  for  Aufjust,  1920,  12,409  bags  of 
eolfee,  totaling  748, 93o  gross  kilos  (2,005,145  pounds),  were  exported 
from  the  port  of  La  (luaira  during  the  month  of  June,  1926.  Cacao 
exports  amounted  to  8,420  hags,  or  014,700  gross  kilos  (1,047,390 
pounds). 

Railway  progress. — The  beginning  of  railway  development  in 
Venezuela,  according  to  an  article  published  in  Cultura  Venezolana 
for  August,  1920,  dates  from  the  initiation  of  the  railway  from 
Tucaras  to  the  mines  of  Aroa  in  1877.  This  enterprise  had  been 
started  as  early  as  1835,  hut  various  interruptions  had  prevented  its 
conclusion  until  the  later  date.  A  little  more  than  10  years  previous 
a  railway  3  kilometers  in  length  from  Anauco  to  Sahana  Grande  had 
been  inaugurated;  however,  its  operation  had  been  suspended  a  short 
time  afterwards.  To-day  the  railway  systems  of  Venezuela,  including 
the  lines  used  in  mining  operations  and  on  sugar  plantations,  with 
those  of  electric-car  companies  stretch  some  1,193  kilometers 
(approximately  740  miles),  and  are  represented  by  the  following 
com|)anies: 


Coiiipanies 

1 

Gauge 

Length 

La  Ciuaira-Carafas  Railroad _  _ 

Meters  1 

0.  91  1 

Kilo¬ 

meters 

37 

(Jroat  Railroad  of  Venezuela _ 

1.  ()«  1 

1H4 

Puerto  ('al)ello-Valeiieia  Railroad _  _ 

1.  (Hi 

oo 

Rolfvar  Railroad,  Tuea.s  to  Barcjuisimeto . . . . 

.  01 

232 

(ireat  Tdeliira  Railroad _ _ _ 

1.  (K) 

131 

La  ('eil)a-Valera  Railroad.. . . . 

.  91 

t>7 

(’entral  Railroad  of  Venezuela _ 

1.  DO 

S4 

t’arenero-Ciuapo  Railroad _ _ _ _ _ 

.  91 

54 

1.  00 

30 

Santa  RiirOara-Vigta  Railroad . . . 

1.  00 

00 

La  Vela-t'oro  Railroad . . . . . . . 

.  91 

13 

Maicpietfa-Maeuta  Railroad _  _ _ _  . 

.  91 

7 

1.  00 

Ineiarte  Mines  Railroad . . 

.  91 

44 

(iiianoeo  Mines  Railroad _ _ _ 

.  91 

15 

Ciuanipa  Railroad  _ _ _ _ _ 

.  91 

3 

Hohures-t'entral  Venezuela  Railrt)ad .  . . 

1  .  91 

40 

Kl  Raneo-C'entral  Sucre  Railroad . . . . 

.  91 

7 

San  Lorenzo-Menefjrande  Railroad _ _ _ 

1  .  91 

17 

British  Controlled  Oilfields  Railroad _ _ 

.  91 

52 

Standard  Oil  Co. —  Perijd _ _ _ _ 

.  ()1 

1 

20 

The  average  cost  per  kilometer  of  all  the  railroads  of  Venezuela 
has  been  estimated  at  220,105  bolivai’s,  but  it  actually  varied  from 
73,500  bolivars,  the  cost  of  the  Carenero  Railroad  which  runs  through 
tableland,  to  040,000  bolivars,  the  cost  of  each  of  the  32  kilometers 
of  the  Great  Venezuelan  Railroad  constructed  through  the  mountains. 
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^Exploitation  of  hold  mines  in  (Iuayana. — It  is  rp|)(»rtiHl  that 
tho  jrold  mines  of  (Iuayana  are  iieinj'  worked  re<;ularly  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  amount  of  ore  is  hein*;  extraeted.  The  yields  of  one  month 
in  the  mines  worked  hy  the  five  eompaiiies  eiifiafTPil  tliere  was 
kilofrrams. 

IxTEKNATiONAL  BKIDOE. — All  annouiieement  was  nnnle  on  Sep¬ 
tember  2(),  192(),  tliat  work  on  the  trusses  of  the  Bolivar  international 
hridjre  on  the  ('olomhian-Veneziielaii  frontier  had  been  eompleted 
and  that  the  laying;  of  the  floor,  whieh  will  he  of  reinforeed  eonerete, 
had  been  hefrun.  Road  eonstrnction  in  near-hy  portions  of  Venezuela 
and  ('olomhia  is  advaneinj:  rapidly. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL"'"* 
AFFAIRS 


AIKJENTINA 

Banking  institi  tions. — The  (leneral  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Nation  in  September  reported  to  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  the 
following  facts  on  the  hankiiifr  institutions  of  Arfrimtina; 

The  capital  aial  reserves  of  all  the  credit  institutions  amounted  <tn  Dt'ceinher 
;}1,  1112.5,  to  1  1141), not)  pesos  national  currency,  and  tin*  loans  to  4,tts4,t)14,OOtt 

jK'sos  national  eiirreiu-y,  whieh  were  divided  as  follows: 


('liissfs  of  l>;inkint!  insliliilions 


l>i>|H)sit  and  discoiinl 

Morl|{;it!i'  lianks . . 

Pawn  tmnks . 

Total . 


Nunilx'r 

Capital  and 
nvo'rve 
(thoiLsands 
of  ix^os, 
nat  ioiial 
eiirreney) 

Loans 
(thousands 
of  |>«“S<IS, 
nat  iotial 
eurreney) 

01 

7I0,'2'2X 

1.5 

:no.‘204 

(i 

i:i,  4.M 

24,  rm 

11-2 

i,o:«,04(i 

4.9H4,014 

Amount  in 
thousands 

t 'lass  of  loatis  of  |h^sos 

(national 

cttrri-ncy) 


laiaiistoorKanizatiotisonKitKcd  in  trado.iinMiuctinn and  indiLstry.and  toindiviilitals  2,  S(I7, 7(10  .V>.  :< 

MortiiaKo  loans .  .  . .  .!  1, MO, 4(10  ;I0. S 

onicial  lo-aiis  .  .  . .  .  '  :i;«).:iy7  (>.7 

Loans  on  imwmsl  articles  . |  17, 7,'>1  .4 

Other  loans .  ...  _  .  . . .  _ |  ‘2X7, 700  .'i.  X 


Per  eent 
of  total 


Total. 


I  4,0X4,014  100.0 
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TuUh‘  of  unlioiKil  mill  foreign  honkn 


Itaiiks 


Nali(>ii:il  liaiiks  .  . 

Ikink  Ilf  I  hi'  Xaliiiii 
National  banks 
Kori'lKii  banks 

Total 


.Niliiilii'r 

K>prt*ssiMl 

in  thousands  of  ih'sos 

(nal  iiinal 

('iipital  and 
ri*si*rv**s 

07»1 

Loans 

Di'iMisils 

Balanii' 

7h  I 

3.  m,  m 

114 

♦a7. 

1 

1  214.  Itkt 

1,  fifd 

1.  49«.  2Tt> 

:a2,  S4II 

77 

1  :iK7. 

l.Mi;4.tiM2 

i,4in.H:iH 

;i(M.  7W 

i:i 

1  lUb,  1.^12 

T.'iT.  1H7 

721, 10,') 

213.  a52 

Ul 

i  T10.22!l 

S.y.Vi.-'vU 

:i,fiH7,21« 

Hal,  rwifi 

flllLF. 

('hilkan  bonds. — All  issue  of  (>  |)(*r  cfMit  bonds  to  the  ainoiint 
of  $42, ■)()(),()()()  was  placed  on  the  \ew  York  market  last  October. 
These  bonds  have  an  aeeiiinnlative  amortization  fund  of  1  per  cent 
annually  and  are  due  April  1,  lt)(»().  The  i)roeeeds  of  the  loan  will 
he  used  for  hijrhway  const  ruction,  sanitary  works,  the  payment  of 
certain  internal  ohlisiations,  and  of  notes  for  $1(),()0(),()()()  falling  due 
in  February,  1927. 

COLOMBIA 

Loan  for  improvemkxts  ix  Boc.ot.a. — On  September  17,  192(), 
the  Municipal  ('ouncil  of  Bojiftta  approved  the  aiireement  made 
with  the  Mortjrage  Bank  rejiardinj;  a  loan  of  lot),!)!)!)  pesos  for  im- 
provinjr  Bolivar  Park  in  that  city. 

ECUADOR 

Branch  bank  for  (Iuayaquil. — In  accordance  with  the  statutes 
of  the  C’entral  Ofliee  of  Kmission  and  Redemption  of  Currency  in 
Kcuador,  a  branch  of  this  institution  shall  operate  in  Cluayaquil  under 
a  directorate  composed  of  members  representin*;  the  (lovernment, 
the  (\'ntral  Ollice  of  Kmission,  and  other  hankinj;  institutions  in  the 
Republic. 

HAITI 

Report  for  fiscal  year. — .Vs  September,  1929,  completed 
Haiti’s  fiscal  year,  it  is  now  possible  to  consider  t  he  financial  situation 
of  the  (lovernment  for  the  entire  period  1925-29.  The  year  in  (pies- 
tion  was  the  most  favorable  which  Haiti  has  ever  e.xperienced,  rev¬ 
enues  e.Nceediii};  the  most  prosperous  previous  year  by  some  4,500,000 
jiourdes.  All  factors  were  favorable,  including  a  large  crop  of  coffee, 
a  high  price  for  that  commodity,  and  bountiful  yields  of  other  prin¬ 
cipal  Haitian  products. 

Total  revenue  receipts  reached  the  substantial  sum  of  45,395,000 
gourdes,  as  compared  with  40,488,000  gourdes  in  1924-25,  an  increase 


I 
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of  12.045  per  cent.  Practically  the  entire  increase  was  derived  from 
customs  receipts.  As  for  e.xpenditures  out  of  revenues,  the  total 
durinjr  ll)25-2()  was  40,931,000  fjourdes,  as  compared  with  39,21M,000 
<;ourdes  durinji  the  previous  year.  Most  of  the  spendinj;  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Haitian  (lovernment  showed  increased  disbursements. 
This  was  true  of  the  jiendarmerie,  foreign  relations,  commerce,  interior, 
public-health  service,  public-works  service,  justice,  agricultural 
service,  vocational  education,  public  instruction,  and  religion.  As  a 
result,  marked  progress  was  made  in  consolidating  and  extending 
useful  governmental  activities. 

On  Septend)er  30  the  unobligated  cash  balance  was  11,059,000 
gourdes,  a  sum  heretofore  unapproached  in  the  history  of  Haiti. 
Due  to  the  pronounced  expansion  in  unobligated  cash,  the  net  debt 
declined  on  that  occasion  to  a  low  figure  of  90,048,000  gourdes,  in 
comparison  with  108,803,000  gourdes  on  September  30,  1925.  This 
was  a  decline  of  more  than  12,200,000  gourdes,  while  the  gross  debt 
[loans]  declined  during  the  fiscal  year  by  some  0,900,000  gourdes. 
(liiilletln  of  the  Uecelrer  General,  September,  1920.) 

MEXICO 

(lOVEUXMEXT  FINANCES.  -In  the  President’s  message  to  Congress 
delivered  on  September  1,  1920,  he  stated  that  the  fiscal  policy  of  his 
administration  had  had  the  following  four  objectives:  1,  Financial 
rehabilitation  consequent  on  the  balancing  of  the  budget  and  the 
elimination  of  the  large  deficit  passed  on  from  previous  fiscal  years; 
2,  the  reorganization  of  the  fiscal  system  so  that  it  should  produce  the 
highest  revenue  compatible  with  the  Republic’s  economic  powei’s  and 
distribute  the  burden  of  taxes  in  an  equitable  manner;  3,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  banking  system  capable  of  promoting  national  economic 
activities;  and  4,  the  restoration  of  the  Government’s  domestic  and 
foreign  credit,  by  means  of  satisfying  the  respective  claims.  The 
President  went  on  to  say: 

The  biulRet  was  balanced  in  the  first  half  of  1924  and,  due  to  economies  in 
expenditure  and  increased  receipts,  the  year  closed  with  a  balance  of  2:1,082,404 
pesos,  which  was  applied  on  the  deficit  of  .53,083,046  pesos  pas.sed  on  from  the 
troubled  year  of  1923.  A  year  ago  I  announced  that  the  deficit  had  been  .still 
further  reduced  to  14,201,040  pesos,  and  that  increasing  receipts  had  al.so 
permitted  the  inve.stment  of  55,900,000  pe.sos  in  the  Bank  of  Mexico  and  the 
initiation  of  reconstruction  of  the  national  highways.  In  the  fi.scal  year  1925 
the  deficit  still  standing  was  wiped  out,  and  4,000,000  jmj.sos  paid  to  the  Batik  of 
l.s>ndon  and  Mexico  to  settle  a  debt  of  previous  Governments. 

Equally  satisfactory  progress  was  reported  under  the  other  points 
of  the  President’s  program,  the  foreign  debt  agreements  having  been 
amended,  the  banking  debt  with  the  old  banks  of  issue  liquidated, 
the  income-tax  law  and  revenue  laws  of  1924  and  1925  modified, 
and  other  advantageous  action  taken. 
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PANAMA 

Bi:dget  surplus. — The  report  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1925,  to  June  80,  1920,  showed  that  the 
surplus  of  revenues  over  expenditures  amounted  to  $1,117,909.08. 
{('eittral  In  formation  Office  of  Panama.) 


ARGENTINA 


Suspension  of  Pension  law. — Pension  Law  Xo.  11,289,  which 
provided  for  the  eontrihution  by  employers  and  employees  of  eertain 
(|uotas  toward  a  pension  fund,  was  definitely  suspended  in  September. 
This  law,  which  was  always  very  unpopular,  once  becoming  the  cause 
of  a  general  strike,  has  been  ineffective  for  over  a  year.  Now  that 
it  is  actually  suspended,  measures  are  to  be  taken  to  return  the  funds 
collected  from  the  employers  and  the  employees  for  the  pension  fund. 

Loans  for  cooperative  institutions. — On  the  final  day  of  the 
ordinary  session  of  Congress,  September  30,  1926,  the  Senate  approved 
the  bill  which  had  already  passed  the  (duimber  of  Deputies  providing 
for  loans  to  cooperative  institutions  for  agricultural  developments, 
such  as  the  construction  of  warehouses  and  elevators,  dairy  instal¬ 
lations,  the  purchase  of  land,  and  other  purposes.  The  National 
Mortgage  Hank  is  authorized  to  loan  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  official 
value  of  the  property  of  a  cooperative  association. 

San  MartIn  Memorial. — The  Senate  on  September  30  approved 
the  purchase  of  the  house  in  Boulogne-sur-mer  occupied  by  (leneral 
San  Martin  during  his  exile  in  France.  The  house  will  be  used  as 
a  museum  and  consulate. 

BRAZIL 

A.mend.ments  to  CONSTITUTION. — Amended  forms  of  several 
articles  of  the  Brazilian  constitution  passed  by  (\)ngress  after  the 
opening  of  its  session  in  May,  1926,  were  published  by  the  presidents 
and  seeretaries  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Deputies  in  the  DIario 
Official  of  September  7,  1926.  Article  6  concerns  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  (lovernment  in  relation  to  the  States;  article  34,  the  duties 
of  the  National  Congress;  the  amendment  to  paragraph  1  of  article  37 
grants  the  President  the  right  of  partial  as  well  as  total  veto  of  any 
law  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality;  articles  59  and  60  concern 
the  jurisdiction  of  federal  courts;  article  72  defines  the  rights  of  person 
and  property,  Brazilians  and  foreigners  being  equal  before  the  law. 

Capital  punishment  is  abolished,  e.xcept  under  military  law. 
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Mkascues  to  ukdcck  cost  of  livinc. — On  Aufrust  2;),  192(», 
tlu*  President  of  the  Ke|)uhlie  approved  a  law  hy  virtue  of  which 
several  measures  were  adopted  relative  to  the  importation  into  the 

•  country  of  articles  of  prime  necessity,  the  (d)jeet  heinj;  to  reduce 

'  the  cost  of  liviii".  In  view  of  this  law,  the  ('hief  Kxeeutive  has  heen 

‘  empowered  to  suppress  or  reduce,  as  he  may  deem  fit,  customhouse 

and  other  duties  on  such  articles  of  food  as  beef  and  pork,  condensed 
milk,  in  both  solid  and  licpiid  forms,  lard,  sufiar,  rice,  potatoes,  and 
all  cereals. 

KCl'ADOH 

Militahy  hktiuk.mknt  law. — The  full  text  of  this  law  appears  in 
the  Keyistro  Oficial  of  Aujiust  IS,  192(5,  some  of  the  provisions  heiii" 
as  follows:  Officers  of  the  regular  army  may  retire  voluntarily  after 
,  12  years  of  service,  with  the  rijrht  to  a  pension.  Retirement  for  a{;e 

*  is  ap|)lied  in  the  followiiif:  manner:  A  second  lieutenant  at  3S,  first 
lieutenant  at  48,  captain  at  4S,  major  at  o2,  lieutenant  colonel  at  ofi, 
colonel  at  oS,  and  <reneral  at  (50  years. 

C.CATKMALA 

\  ■ 

Pl'BLic  Mixlstuy. — In  aei'ordanee  with  provisions  in  the  new 
;  civil  code  of  (luatemala  recently  promiiljrated,  the  Public  Ministry 

was  created  by  a  presidential  decree  of  Septemlier  S,  192(5.  Workinj; 
•*i  in  the  courts  throujih  the  district  attorneys,  the  attorneys  of  the 

C'ourt  of  dustiee,  the  assistant  attorneys,  and  the  civil  magistrates, 
it  will  watch  over  the  rij;hts  of  the  State  and  jirovide  defense  for 
those  who  are  unable  to  provide  it  for  themselves.  The  full  duties 
'  of  the  department  are  described  in  the  law.  Decree  No.  924,  which 

'  was  printed  in  /tV  (ritatcmaUeco  of  September  18,  192(5. 

'  HOXDrUAS 

lIicHWAY  LOAX  coxTKAc’T. — The  President  a|)proved  on  September 
^  S,  192(5,  a  contract  for  a  loan  of  f2,o()(),000  to  the  Honduran  (lovern- 

•”  ment  liy  11.  C.  Burt,  an  American  hanker,  for  the  repair  and  eon- 

^  struct  ion  of  highways. 

Amoktizatio.x  of  ixterxal  debt. — The  regulations  for  the  amor- 

•  ti/.ation  of  the  internal  debt  of  Honduras,  published  in  the  (hiceta 
Ofictal  of  September  24,  192(5,  went  into  effect  on  September  1  of 

'  that  year.  Three  per  cent  bonds  to  the  amount  of  1(),000,()()0  silver 

^  ,  pes(*s  are  to  he  issued.  The  first  withdrawal  of  bonds  by  lot  will  he 

*  made  on  duly  2o,  1927. 

Im.migkatiox  deckee. — The  immigration  decree  formulated  by 

the  Council  of  Ministers  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  adopted 
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/O 

hy  the  Fourtli  Pan  Ainorican  Sanitary  Conforonoe,  and  in  further 
extension  of  the  existing;  immigration  law,  went  into  effect  on  October 
■),  192().  By  this  decree  all  persons  snfferinji  from  hydrophobia, 
leprosy,  typhus,  hookworm,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  trachoma,  and 
insanity  are  forbidden  entrance  to  the  country,  as  well  as  pei-sons 
incapable  of  self-support,  immoral  persons,  criminals,  and  other 
undesirable  individuals.  A  deposit  of  200  colones  is  also  recpiired  of 
pei’sons  enterinj;  the  Republic,  with  the  e.xception  of  tourists.  This 
amount  is  returned  if  a  person  leaves  within  a  few  months. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


<? 


SALVADOK 

(’OMIMLATIOX  OF  IXTEKXATIOXAL  TKEATI  ES.— ( >11  September  1, 
1920,  the  President  appointed  Eliseo  Colorado  II.,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreifrn  Affairs,  to  compile  all  international  treaties 
entered  into  by  the  Republic  of  Salvador  since  1910  which  are  still 
in  effect. 

BUAZIL-riU'(;fAY. 

Kxtkaditiox  theatv. — The  rrujiuayan  ('hainher  of  Deputies  on 
September  i:i,  1920,  approved  the  treaty  of  extradition  between 
Brazil  and  I’ruguay  sifrned  ad  referendum.  {El  IHa,  Montevideo, 
September  14,  192().) 

s  ALV  A  DOH  -m  rr.  va  y 

Ahhithation  tkeaty. — The  treaty  on  arbitration  between  Salva¬ 
dor  and  Crujruay  sifrned  ad  referendum  was  approved  by  the  (’ham- 
her  of  Deputies  of  Cruguay  on  September  PI,  192().  {El  IHa, 
Montevideo,  September  14,  1920.) 

sPAiN-rurorAY 


Ahbithation  treaty. — The  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  which 
the  I’ruguayan  C'hamher  of  Deputies  ratified  September  13,  1920, 
was  signed  ad  referendum  by  Spain  and  Cruguay  to  replace  the 
arbitration  treaty  between  the  two  nations  which  went  into  effect  on 
Xovemher  21,  1902.  The  new  treaty  eliminates  the  exception  con¬ 
tained  in  the  old  treaty  that  (piestions  affecting  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples  of  either  of  the  signatory  nations  would  not  he  subject  to 
arbitration.  {El  IHa,  Montevideo,  September  14,  1920.) 
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URUGUAY 

Amendments  to  Versailles  treaty. — Tho  ainoiidiiHMits  to 
article  10  of  tho  Versailles  treaty  of  peaee  were  approved  hv  the 
I’nijriiayan  Chamher  of  Deputies  on  Septemher  i:i,  192(). 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
.andEDUCATION, 


ARGENTINA 

Doctor  Montessori  at  Retarded  ('hildren’s  School. — Accom¬ 
panied  by  Argentine  officials,  Dr.  Maria  Montessori,  the  famous 
Italian  educator  now  in  Ar};entina,  visited  the  home  school  for 
retarded  children  in  Torres.  This  school  cares  for  Oils  hoys  and  290 
{rirls,  housed  in  separate  sections,  where,  after  examinations  and  classi¬ 
fication  according  to  their  mental  and  physical  capacity,  they  are 
^iven  agricultural  and  manual  training  in  addition  to  instruction  in 
other  subjects.  Binet-Simon  tests  are  driven  each  month  and  recorded 
on  the  reports  of  the  mental  and  physical  profrress  of  the  children. 

\ew  schools. — Ijocations  were  apjiroved  in  September  for  32 
new  elementary  schools  to  be  established  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 
duLY  4  CELEBRATED  IN  SCHOOL  NAMED  FOR  UNITED  STATES. - 

.\n  interestin}?  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  was  held  in  the 
Buenos  Aires  school  named  for  the  United  States,  one  of  a  number 
of  .\rgentine  schools  named  for  the  American  Republics.  The  pro- 
"rain  included  the  sinjiin"  of  the  national  anthems  of  Arfientina  and 
the  United  States,  a  recitation  on  each  of  the  national  ffa<;s,  an 
address  on  the  sifrnificance  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  other  recitations 
and  choral  .numbers.  The  celebration  ended  with  the  distribution  of 
candy  which  was  presented  to  the  Arfientine  pupils  by  tbe  .Vmerican 
<;uests. 

Argentine-Uhilean  art  interchange. — The  (’hilean  painters 
Julio  Ortiz  de  Zarate  and  Waldo  Vilo,  commissioned  by  their  (lovern- 
ment  for  that  purpose,  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires  last  October  to 
arranfre  an  e.xchanjre  of  art  exhibitions  between  the  two  countries. 
The  Chilean  Government  offers  to  Argentine  exhibitors  free  salons  in 
the  Santiago  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  exemption  from  customs 
duties  on  exhibits.  The  Chilean  artists  exhibited  some  of  their  pic¬ 
tures  while  in  Buenos  Aires,  after  which  they  went  to  Montevideo 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  further  pursuit  of  their  mission. 
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BOLIVIA 

Labouatoky  of  EDUCATIONAL  EXPEUiMEXTs. — This  lu'w  division 
in  the  Ministry  of  Education  was  created  by  a  decree  of  August 

with  the  followinj?  attributes:  To  study  the  physical  and  psy- 
cholofrical  development  of  school  children,  and  when  possible  of 
those  under  school  afje;  to  determine  what  aptitudes  the  children 
show,  whether  toward  professional  or  vocational  training;:  to  study 
the  various  types  of  children — normal,  subnormal,  and  supernormal — 
in  order  to  place  them  in  the  proper  educational  environment;  to  pre- 
|)are  psycholoj;ical  sketches  of  pupils  in  order  that  teachers  may  he 
able  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  mental  aptitudes  of  the  children 
and  adjust  their  methods  of  teaching  in  accordance  therewith;  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  school  hours  and  the  tiring  effect  of  long  periods  on 
the  children,  adjusting  the  time  for  each  class  accordingly;  to  study 
the  Indian  collectively  and  individually  in  relation  to  his  education; 
and  t»>  prepare  health  reports  for  parents. 

Schools  fob  Indians.  --.V  recent  decree  provides  that  all  schools 
established  for  instructing  the  Indians,  whether  under  private  organi¬ 
zations  or  maintained  by  proprietors  on  their  farms,  shall  he  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

School  notes. — The  report  submitted  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Education  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  first  centenary  of 
the  Republic  contains  a  very  interesting  study  of  the  development 
of  Bolivian  education  during  the  last  hundred  years. 

According  to  this  report  the  number  of  schools  now  e.xisting  in  the 
country  and  the  school  attendance  for  1925  are  as  follows: 

Number  Number 


of  of 

schools  stmieuts 

Official  schools  of  higher  learning . . 7  T.ili 

Official  schools  of  special  education . .  (i  OtIS 

Private  sclunds  of  special  education _  2.54 

Official  normal  schools _ o  2li;} 

Official  .secondary  schools _ _ _  17  3,  Olti 

Private  .secondary  schools _ _ _  10  1,  0H2 

Official  primary  schools _ 077  41,472 

Municipal  primary  schools _  '  47H  20,113 

I’rivate  i)rimary  .schools _ _  21S  13, 3iI0 


BKAZIL 

Arbok  Day. — In  the  forestry  section  of  the  botanical  gardens  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Arbor  Day  was  celebrated  on  September  21,  192r>, 
with  exercises  which  included  the  planting  of  the  first  tree  in  the 
forest  nursery.  Among  the  distinguished  guests  present  were  the 
20070— 20t— Hull.  1 - 0 
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Minister  of  A»:i  ienlture  and  the  writer  ('oelho  \ieto.  Sehool  children 
sail"  the  national  anthem  and  a  hymn  to  the  tree  and  recited  appro¬ 
priate  poems. 

A  somewhat  similar  eelehration  of  Arhor  Day  was  held  in  Xietheroy, 
where  the  tree  plantiii"  was  witnessed  hy  o,000  sehool  children,  the 
President  of  the  State,  and  other  spectators. 

Bex.iamix  Co.xstant  IxsTiTiTE  FOR  THE  Hlixi).  -Oil  Septciiiher 
17,  192(>,  the  Henjamin  C'onstant  Institute  for  Teaeliing  the  Blind  in 
Kio  de  .laneiro  eelehrated  its  seventy-second  anniversary  with  exer¬ 
cises  which  ineluded  addresses  hy  Dr.  Eduardo  Pinto  de  Vaseoneellos, 
director  of  the  institute,  and  1>\’  the  Minister  of  Justice,  as  well  as 
recitations  and  iiiusie  hy  the  pupils. 

riU'Ol'AYAX  STI  DEXT  RECEIVED  BY  FACULTY  OF  LAW.  -Scfior 

Koherto  Hinojosa,  hearer  of  a  fireetiii"  from  the  I'rujiuayan  students 
to  the  students  of  Brazil,  was  received  hy  the  Law  S<*hool  of  Kio  de 
Janeiro  on  Se|)teniher  17,  192().  The  presiding  officer  of  the  meeting 
was  the  rector  of  the  university,  Senhor  (\mde  de  Affonso  (Vlso, 
addresses  heing  made  hy  the  Uruguayan  delegate,  a  representative 
of  the  Brazilian  students,  the  dean  of  the  sehool,  and  others. 

('hildrex’s  library. — The  Deljihim  Moreira  Municipal  Sehool  of 
Kio  de  Janeiro  recently  eelehnited  the  opening  of  the  ehildren’s 
lihrary  presented  to  the  sehool  hy  the  Kotary  ('luh.  More  than  a 
thousand  children  took  part  in  the  physical-culture  drill  given  as  a 
jiart  of  the  exercises. 

IxDi’STRiAL  Educ.vtio.x  SOCIETY. — Last  Sejitemher  the  Industrial 
Education  Society  was  organized  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  hy  teachers  of 
industrial  education,  Dr.('oryntho  da  Fonseca  heing  elected  president. 
Dr.  da  Fonseca  suggested  for  discussion  a  platform  which  lays  down 
a  nuniher  of  principles  for  industrial  education.  It  advocates  a  com- 
hination  of  theoretical  and  practical  work  for  students,  supplementary 
work  for  teachers  on  Saturdays  and  in  vacations,  the  organization  of 
a  course  in  methods  of  teaching  trades,  and  other  interesting  ideas. 

“L’xited  States”  School. — A  municipal  school  in  Kio  de  Janeiro 
was  recently  named  for  the  United  States  as  an  expression  of  friend¬ 
ship  for  this  country.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  jiresenee  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice  (who  is  also  in  charge  of  public  instruction), 
the  American  Ambassador,  and  various  federal  and  numiciapl 
oflieials,  among  them  Dr.  A.  C'arneiro  Leao,  Director  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  who  made  an  impressive  speech  outlining 
the  history  of  the  I'nited  States  and  speaking  of  its  idealism  and 
s|)irit  of  service.  In  conclusion  he  addressed  especially  the  pupils  of 
the  school  and  then  the  American  Ambassador,  as  follows: 

('hiUIrca,  to-rlay  you  scarcely  realize  the  Kreafness  of  your  patron  country. 
It  has  heen  the*  chainpioti  of  doinocracy  throunhout  the  world,  and  in  the  presence 
of  thrw!  of  its  great  sons  Washington,  Lincolti,  and  Horace  Mann — whose 
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portraits  you  will  behold  in  the  rooms  which  henceforth  will  bear  their  names, 
you  will  forever  be  conscious  of  an  inspiriiif;  irradiation  of  intelligence  and  kind¬ 
ness.  No  better  symbols  could  be  placed  before  you  for  the  development  of  your 
intelligence,  your  heart,  and  your  character. 

Mr.  .Ambassador,  the  municiiiality  of  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  by  giving  to  one  of  its 
schools  the  name  of  your  country  at  the  time  when  you  are  celebrating  the  .sescpii- 
centennial  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Indej)endencc,  desired  to  inculcate 
more  and  more  in  the  hearts  of  Hrazillian  children  a  love  for  the  United  States, 
the  champion  of  right  and  justice,  the  creator  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  great 
knight  of  Pan  .Americanism. 

lict  me,  therefore,  addre.ssing  the  children  of  my  own  country,  remind  them, 
as  a  happy  stimulus  to  action  in  the  future,  of  the  noble  words  of  Roosevelt  to  the 
Ibero-.American  nations:  “AVe  shall  all  strive  upward  in  honest  an<l  manly 
brotherhood,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  *  *  *” 

Other  features  of  the  progjram  were  a<hlrt'sses  by  the  prineipal  of 
the  school  and  the  American  Ambassador,  various  American  and 
Brazilian  sonpts  and  frymnastic  e.xercises  by  the  pupils,  and  the  un- 
veilin"  of  the  portraits  of  Washingeton,  Lincoln,  and  Horace  Mann. 

CHILE 

Geographer  honored. — At  a  brilliant  ceremony  in  the  American 
Embassy  in  Santiafjo  last  September  the  David  Livingstone  centenary 
medal  of  the  American  (ieographical  Society  was  conferred  on  Senor 
Luis  Riso  Patron  for  his  e.xplorations  of  the  Andes,  his  work  on 
marking  the  boundaries  of  Chile  with  Argentina  and  Bolivia,  his 
maps,  and  his  monumental  (Jeographical  Dictionary  of  Chile. 

Death  of  beloved  teacher. — On  September  10,  1920,  occurred 
the  death  of  Senor  Juan  N.  Espejo,  for  40  years  principal  of  the 
National  Institute,  the  preparatory  school  connected  with  the 
University  of  Chile  in  Santiago.  An  immense  cortege  of  graduates  of 
the  institute,  from  all  professions  and  occupations,  followed  his 
body  to  its  last  resting  place,  the  hearse  being  drawn  by  students. 
One  of  the  speakers  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  said  that  “his  name  will 
live  in  our  history  among  those  great  servants  of  the  nation  who  have 
left  behind  them  a  trail  of  light,  culture,  and  noble  example.” 
.Hways  of  a  progressive  tendency  in  education,  endowed  with  brilliant 
intellectual  gifts  and  great  beauty  of  spirit,  Senor  Espejo  cared 
more  to  form  the  characters  of  the  hoys  under  his  charge  than  to  instill 
mere  knowledge.  He  was  also  known  for  his  translations  of  Tagore’s 
works  into  Spanish. 

COLOMBIA 

Educational  convention. — On  Sejitemher  2r),  1920,  an  educa¬ 
tional  convention  was  held  in  Bogota  by  all  the  school  inspectors  of 
the  Department  of  Cundinamarca.  The  jiurpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  discuss  what  changes  should  he  introduced  into  the  program  of 
primary  instruction,  in  accordance  with  iiroposed  educational 
reforms. 


so 
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COSTA  KICA 

Poi’i'LAK  c  xiVKKsiTV. — After  eontimioiis  t'fforts,  an  enthiisiastie 
<rroiip  saw  its  work  crowned  with  sneeess  when,  on  the  national 
holiday,  September  15,  l!V2t),  appropriate  exercises  marked  the 
inauguration  of  the  popnlar  university  in  the  Vitalia  Madrigal 
School  of  San  dose.  Similar  in  character  and  |)nri)ose  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  same  name  in  (iiiatemala,  the  university  will  seek  to 
develop  itself  int«>  a  nation-wide  force  in  its  cam|)aign  against 
illiteracy. 

Nkw  I'XiVKKsiTV  BriLi)ix(;s.— On  Se|)temher  15,  19‘2(i,  as  a  fitting 
(‘vent  in  the  ceichration  of  the  <tne  hundred  and  fifth  anniversary  of 
(\)sta  Kican  independence,  the  foundation  stone  for  St.  Thomas 
rniversity  was  laid  in  San  dos(^  amid  formal  ceremony.  The  new 
university,  which  will  consist  of  five  heantifni  )>nildings,  each  to 
cost  1()(),0(M)  colones,  will  amply  honse  the  ivspective  schools  of  law, 
etigiiu'cring,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  nu'dicine.  The  original 
school  of  law  was  estahlislunl  in  lS4d. 

Cl'BA 

IxsTHCCTiox  OF  THK  BLIND  AXD  DKAF-MCTKs. — The  estafdishmeiit 
of  sp(‘cial  classes  for  the  blind  and  for  d(*af-mntes  has  been  (b'cived 
for  the  existing  asylums  and  private  charitable  institutions  that  may 
need  them. 

Bkijckst  fob  KDfCATiox  AXD  CHABITY. — Miss  Dolorcs  Betan¬ 
court,  who  di(‘d  iTcently  in  C’uha,  left  S2,0()(),()()0  for  works  of  charity 
throughout  the  Kepuhlic.  Of  this  h*gacy  the  sum  of  $254,()()()  has 
l>(*(‘n  (h'stined  for  the  construction  of  a  comhination  primary  and 
vocational  school  in  the  city  of  ('amagiiey.  Work  on  the  building 
for  this  school  will  commence  very  shortly.  The  Betancourt  family 
has  made  many  generous  gifts  to  the  city  of  ('amagiiey.  {('uhnn 
Department  af  State.) 

('t'BAX  Acadkmy. — On  October  2  the  (’uhan  Academy  of  Lettei’s, 
affiliated  with  the  Royal  Spanish  .Vcadeniy,  held  its  first  nu'eting 
under  the  pivsidency  of  Dr.  Knriipie  dose  Varona.  Several  r(‘solu- 
ti(»ns  were  adopted,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  .Antonio  Sanchez 
de  liustamente  a  committ(‘e  was  appoint(‘d  to  com|)ile  the  rules 
and  regulations  by  which  the  academy  will  he  goveriu'd.  (Cahaii 
Department  of  State.) 

KCTADOB 

.\bt.s  sociktv. — In  (luayaipiil  a  fine  arts  society  lias  r(‘cently  h(‘en 
organiz(‘d  calh*d  Amipos  del  Arte.  This  society  will  endeavor,  by 
m(‘ans  of  h'ctures  and  publications,  to  popularize  the  fine  arts,  and 
will  give  all  possible  assistance  to  art  scIkbiIs  already  (‘stahlished. 
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(ilL\TKMALA 

School  ckxscs. — It  was  announced  on  Aufiust  31,  that  the 

Secretary  of  Education  had  asked  the  politieal  heads  t)f  tlie  depart¬ 
ments  to  proeeed  with  the  scliool  eensus  in  eooperation  with  the 
departmental  committees  for  the  direction  of  the  census.  This 
census  will  he  a  means  of  pushing?  the  campaign  whicli  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Puhlie  Education  has  undertaken  to  enforce  the  law  provid¬ 
in';  for  the  maintenance  of  a  sclund  in  every  villaf;e  or  estate  inhabited 
hv  10  or  more  families  in  order  finally  to  make  illiteracy  a  ncfrli^ihle 
factor. 

HAITI 

National  School  ok  Mkdicixk  axd  Phahmacy. — An  ordinance 
‘'overnin*;  tlie  administration  of  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Port  an 
Prince,  which  was  recently  turned  over  to  the  Pidilie  Health  Serviee, 
was  published  on  September  0,  1020.  The  faculty  of  this  institution 
has  now  been  appointed  and  the  new  curriculum  prepared.  In  the 
school  of  medicine  the  schedule  calls  for  S74  hours  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  years,  and  for  OSH  hours  in  the  fourth  year,  the  fifth  year 
heinj;  interne  year  at  the  Haitian  (leneral  Hospital.  In  the  school  of 
dentistry  the  first  year  requires  H74  hours  and  the  second  year  o32 
hours,  while  the  third  year  is  devoted  to  practical  work.  The  schoid 
of  pharmacy  reijuires  404  houi’s  the  first  year,  418  the  second  year, 
and  practical  work  the  third  year. 

C'oxsTHi'CTiox  OF  XKW  SCHOOLS. — See  item  on  Pcblic  Works, 
page  02. 

hoxduuas 

Evexixu  school  fob  adclts. — The  laborers’  society  of  Siguate- 
peque  opened  an  evening  school  for  adults  in  that  city  on  October  1, 
1020. 

Teachers’  day. — Teachers’  Day  was  celebrated  last  September 
in  the  Hoys’  Normal  School  of  the  city  of  C’omayagiiela  with  a 
ban<iuet  given  by  the  students  to  their  teachers.  Addresses  were 
made,  and  flowers  received  from  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  other  officials,  while  music  added 
to  the  general  spirit  of  cordiality. 


.VoRicuLTURAL  SCHOOLS. —  President  (’alles,  as  readers  of  the 
Hulletix  will  recall,  is  greatly  interested  in  the  (piestion  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education  for  country  boys.  To  his  initiative  is  due  the 
founding  of  schools  of  this  type,  the  first  of  which,  near  Morelia, 
State  of  Michoacan,  was  oflicially  opened  by  the  President  on  October 
3,  192b.  More  than  200  boys  are  already  enrolled  in  this  school, 
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which  proposes  to  teach  them  the  rudiments  of  scientific  farming,  as 
well  as  the  necessary  bookwork.  The  central  building,  which  is  of 
stone,  contains  classrooms,  dormitories,  shops,  library,  assembly  room, 
baths,  infirmary,  and  other  rooms.  The  school  and  land  cost  more 
than  1,000,000  pesos.  Many  cabinet  members,  other  Government 
oflicials,  and  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  made  the  trip  from 
Me.xico  C’ity  to  be  present  at  the  inauguration. 

A  second  schot)l  of  this  type  was  to  be  opened  in  the  State  of 
Hidalgo  in  November,  1920. 

Success  of  school  art. — Thirty-five  pictures  painted  by  Mexican 
children,  students  in  the  Government  open-air  painting  school  under 
the  direction  of  Senor  Alfredo  Kamos  Martinez,  had  a  great  success 
when  shown  in  the  1920  Autumn  Salon  in  Paris.  They  will  also  be 
exhibited  in  other  European  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 
Senor  Kamos  Martinez  was  asked  to  demonstrate  his  methods  with  a 
group  of  French  children. 

Social  service  school. — According  to  plans  announced  a  few 
months  ago,  the  F'ederal  Department  of  Education  intends  to  start  a 
school  for  the  training  of  social  service  workers.  After  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  outline  of  the  curriculum  was  formulated,  the  federal  inspectors 
were  summoned  to  discuss  it.  It  is  hoped  to  make  this  school  and 
its  graduates  of  great  usefulness  to  the  community. 

Argentine  section  in  library. — A  collection  of  Argentine  books, 
presented  by  the  Popular  Libraries  Committee  of  Buenos  Aires,  was 
installed  with  due  ceremony  in  the  National  Library  of  Mexico. 
Mexico  City,  last  October.  The  books  include  works  on  social 
sciences,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  literature. 

PANAMA 

The  Bolivarian  University. — A  university  council  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Bolivarian  University  to  be 
inaugurated  in  May,  1927.  The  council  is  composed  of  the  following 
persons:  J.  D.  Moscote,  president  of  the  National  Institute  and 
representative  of  the  National  School  of  Law  and  Social  Science; 
Alfonso  Preciado,  superintendent  of  the  Santo  Tomfks  Hospital;  Abel 
Bravo,  director  of  the  Agricultural  School;  Demetrio  Fabrega,  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy;  and  Kichard  Neumann,  Inspector 
General  of  Education.  The  secretary  of  the  council  will  be  Senor 
Carlos  Puig  V. 

Women’s  Vocational  School  Entertains  Deputies. — On  Octo¬ 
ber  13,  1920,  the  Women’s  Vocational  School  of  Panama  City 
entertained  the  deputies  of  the  National  Assembly  and  cabinet 
ministers  at  a  banquet  prepared  and  served  by  the  students  of  the 
school.  This  is  the  newest  of  the  schools  of  secondary  educa- 
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tion,  having  as  its  object  the  lilting  of  young  women  for  vocational 
work,  including  domestic  science  and  small  industries. 

Teachers’  Insignia. — A  few  months  ago  a  competition  was 
opened  to  all  residents  of  Panama,  native  or  foreign,  for  the  design  of 
an  appropriate  symbol  to  he  used  as  a  button  by  all  qualified  teachers. 
The  prize  to  he  awarded  will  be  a  gold  medal  bearing  the  design 
selected. 

PARAGUAY 

(li'EST  PROFESSOR. — Oil  August  23,  192(),  Dr.  Juan  Gabastou, 
professor  of  clinical  obstetrics  in  the  medical  school  of  Buenos  Aires 
University,  arrived  in  Asuncion,  where  he  gave  a  short  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  medical  school,  returning  home  on  August  29.  The  visit 
of  the  distinguished  scientist  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  medical  school,  who  have  been 
sponsoring  an  interchange  of  professors. 

University  extension. — It  is  reported  that  the  course  on  political 
economy  given  through  the  winter  months  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Ritter  was 
well  received.  Three  of  his  lectures  during  September  were  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  theme  “Work  as  an  economic  agent  and 
historical  factor.” 

On  September  9,  192(1,  Gonzalez  Pachoco,  Argentine  writer, 
gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  social  questions.  His  first 
topic  was  “The  personality  of  Rafael  Barrett  and  his  work  in 
Paraguay.” 

SALVADOR 

Secondary  course. — The  regulations  for  secondary  schools 
adopted  August  23,  1920,  prescribe  the  following  course  of  study: 


Periods  a  week  by  years 


Subjects  - 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

S|»inish; 

6 

G 

3 

3 

Mathematies: 

B 

u 

Natural  sciences:  . 

:i 

3 

1  4  ' 

1  1 

t . 

3 

Pliysiejil  seieni'es:  i 

:  n  1 

1  ^ 

r. 

3 

Geography:  *  '  i 

Old  World  .  3 

1 

3 

3 
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Periods  a  week  by  years 


Subjects 


History: 

Ancient  and  medieval . 

MiMiern  and  conteni|K)rary . . . 

The  Americas . 

t'entral  Americ-a . . . 

t'onstitutiou  and  fundamental  laws  of  Salva<lor.. 

Kiiftlish .  . 

Krencli . 

Psychology  and  loKic _ 

Drawing . 

Ty|K‘writing... . 

Physicid  training.  - 

Total . 


I 

a  1 

n  HI  IV  v 

■  ----I 

..A  3  ”111 

3 

.  2 

a 

a  a  . 

.  a  a 

.  (5 

2 

2 

2  2  2  2 

i 

2^  2S  2h  2» 

A  boiird  of  spcoiidary  odiicatiDH  is  also  creatod  to  pass  on  all  tech¬ 
nical  (luestions  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  Its  ineinhers,  who  arc 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  must  be  educators 
of  at  least  10  years’  e.xperience.  It  has  jurisdiction  over  secondary 
and  cominercial  schools  and  those  trainini;  teachers  for  them,  their 
inspection,  curricula,  textbooks,  etc.  Secondary  schools  are  divided 
into  three  classes — first,  those  having  the  complete  five-year  course; 
second,  having  three  years;  third,  having  two  years. 


rnuGiAV 


National  daiuy  school. — The  ('ouncil  of  Industrial  Education  is 
considering  the  purchase  of  a  factory  located  in  the  dairy  region  of 
('olonia  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  dairy  school.  The  project 
would  appear  to  fill  a  national  demand,  since  rruguay  imports  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  kilos  of  cheese  annually,  though  it  is  a  cattle 
country,  but  of  its  H,r)()0,000  head  of  cattle  only  about  1()0,()0()  are 
dairy  cows. 

Schools  to  he  xa.med  foh  Amehican  Kepchlics. — The  National 
CfHincil  of  Administration  in  S<*ptembcr  asked  for  the  President’s 
approval  of  the  naming  of  several  schools  for  the  sister  Republics  of 
Anu'rica.  Tin*  l*resi(h*nt  replied  that  he  was  in  favor  of  this  plan, 
as  sev<*ral  of  the  American  nations  had  already  so  honored  rruguay, 
and  that  he  believcal  the  naming  of  sch(*ols  for  Anu'rican  c(»untries 
contributed  to  closer  inter-American  relations. 

ri{i;ocAYA.\  SECTio.v  IN  Bkazilian  Ihhhahy.-  The  Brazilian 
Minister  to  I’niguay  infornn'd  the  .Minist(*r  of  Foreign  Relations  that 
•  III  October  12,  111215,  ('oliimbiis  Day,  tin*  rruguayan  section  in  the 
Brazilian  National  Ijibrary  at  Rio  de  >laneiro  would  be  plaeial  at  the 
disposal  of  th(‘  public  with  appropriate  exercises  of  an  international 
••haraeter.  The  director  of  the  .National  I'ruguayan  Library  was 
sent  to  attend  the  ceremony  by  tin*  .National  (’ouncil  of  .\dminist ra¬ 
tion  of  l.'ruguay.  The  rruguayan  donation  to  the  national  library 
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at  Kio  do  .laiu'iro  consists  of  1, ()()()  voluiuos  of  tho  lu'st  Urujiuayan 
works  of  history,  litoraturo,  social  science  and  other  subjects,  and 
several  collections  of  important  reviews  and  inajiazines. 

VKXKZIKLA 

School  of  Phahmacy. — On  Septend)er  1(5,  192(),  the  Scho(»l  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  C'araeas  hepin  its  tenth  year  of 
instruction.  It  was  founded  as  a  separate  entity  tm  duly  o,  Ihlh,  hut 
upon  the  reorjranization  of  the  university  it  was  incorporated  int<* 
that  institution  and  now  functions  in  the  university  huildin^,  haviiif; 
well-e(iuipped  lahoratories  and  a  j;ood  lihrarv  at  its  disposal.  Its 
course  of  study,  similar  to  that  of  other  schools  of  pharmacy,  includes 
j)hysies,  chemistry,  mineraloj;y,  j)harmaeeutieal  botany,  zoolojry, 
(ialenic  pharmacy,  hydrolo<;y,  chemical  pharmacy,  to.xicolofiy,  materia 
medica,  and  pharmaceutical  lejrislation.  The  total  enrollment  has 
been  02,  registered  as  follows:  First  course  (1917),  2d  students; 
second  course  (1920),  22  students;  third  course  (1921),  10  students; 
and  fourth  course  (1924),  7  students. 

Since  by  recent  legislation  no  one  who  does  not  have  a  degree  from 
or  approved  by  this  institution  can  legally  practice  ])harmacy  in 
Venezuela,  the  university  is  destined  to  ])lay  a  greater  part  in  the 
national  life  of  the  future,  and  its  graduates  will  find  a  wide  field  and 
successful  career  awaiting  them. 


HOLIVIA 


Lahok  laws  i.n  oi’KUATioN'.-  The  labor  laws  pr(*mulgated  in  1924, 
notwithstanding  the  radical  innovations  that  they  mean  for  the 
industry  of  the  country,  are  stated  by  liollria  to  he  working  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  way.  The  law  of  danuary  17,  1924,  which  pr«)vides  for  ade- 
<iuate  compensation  for  workeis  in  case  of  accitlents,  is  being  com- 
plii'd  with  by  all  the  mining  (‘ompanies.  During  the  month  of  dune, 
l!>2(i,  the  Punuiu  of  Labor  received  rep(*rts  of  Ih")  cases,  which  were 
dispostal  of  as  ftilhiws:  Nine  cases  permanently  incapacitated, 74  tem¬ 
porarily  inca|>acitat('d,  42  without  grounds,  and  40  cases  under 
investigation. 

Besides  this  law  tw»)  others  were  enacted  in  1924,  one  establishing 
the  eight-hour  day  and  regulating  working  conditions,  while  the 
other  established  com|>uIsory  insurance  for  workers. 
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KCl'ADOU 

Bi'KKAi'  OF  Lahok  IxsFFt'Tiox. — III  accordance  with  the  decree 
creatin*:  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Inspection,  rcfrulations  have  been  issued 
from  which  the  followin»i  extracts  are  taken;  “This  bureau  shall  he 
under  the  administration  of  a  <;eneral  hoard  of  inspectors  and  five 
other  inspectors,  one  for  each  of  the  five  zones  into  which  the  territory 
of  the  Kepuhlic  shall  he  divided  for  the  purposi'  of  this  law.  This 
bureau,  which  was  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  enforcin*;  labor 
laws  and  decrees  relating  to  labor  conditions  and  for  the  protection 
of  laborers,  will  also  undertake  to  promote  the  development  of  in¬ 
dustries  and  increase  production  by  stimulatin*;  the  interest  of  work¬ 
men  in  their  jiarticular  work.” 

MEXICO 

Eckopeax  laboh  leaders  visit  Mexico. — A  party  of  12  or  more 
prominent  labor  leaders  from  England,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Sweden, 
and  Poland  visited  Mexico  last  October,  where  they  held  conferences 
with  Stu'ior  Luis  X.  Morones,  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  with  other 
leaders  in  the  Mexican  labor  movement.  They  were  received  by 
President  ('alles,  and  most  hospitably  entertained,  being  taken  to 
many  points  of  interest  in  and  near  Mexico  (’ity.  The  party  included 
Mr.  .John  W.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  of  Amsterdam,  and  other  oflieials  of  that  organization. 


AUGEXTIXA 


Baby  week. — The  Ninth  .Vnnual  Baby  Week  in  Buenos  Aires 
began  on  Octidier  4,  1U2G.  The  Mothers’  C'luh,  which  established 
baby  week,  devotes  this  time  to  instruction  to  mothers  on  the  care 
of  children  with  exhibitions  of  model  household  arrangements,  lay¬ 
ettes,  diet  charts,  and  necessities  for  the  care  of  children,  as  well  as 
examjiles  of  the  wrong  treatment  and  equipment. 

('heap  hocsixg. — In  response  to  a  questionnaire  of  the  housing 
commission,  it  was  shown  that  all  the  occupants  of  houses  in  the 
Juan  F.  ('afferata  subdivision  of  Buenos  Aires  desired  to  own  their 
houses  under  the  provisions  of  article  4  of  law  9()77,  but  that  they 
wanted  the  5  per  cent  annual  amortization  reduced  to  I  per  cent — 
that  is,  that  monthly  payments  should  total  4  per  cent  annually  on 
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the  real  cost  of  the  house,  3  per  cent  hein<r  interest  and  1  per  cent 
amortization,  instead  of  8  per  cent  in  all,  since  4  per  cent  offered 
fewer  difficulties  to  the  tenant  and  would-he  owner.  The  commission 
will  rcfiard  householdei’s  as  tenants  until  the  change  is  made  in  the 
law  reducing  the  payments  or  until  they  are  able  to  make  the  pay¬ 
ments  required  for  ownei’ship. 

Joint  Augentixe-Ukcocayan  Pediatric  Conference. — The 
Argentine  Pediatric  Society  held  a  joint  meeting  with  a  group  of 
members  of  the  Pediatric  Society  of  Montevideo,  who  came  to  Buenos 
•Vires  on  September  20,  1921),  for  that  purpose.  The  Uruguayan 
delegation,  which  was  headed  by  Dr.  Luis  Morquio,  director  of  the 
International  .Vinerican  Institute  of  Child  Welfare,  visited  the 
('hildren’s  Hospital  and  other  hospitals  of  Buenos  Aires.  The 
sessions  were  of  great  interest,  as  the  discussions  covered  a  wide 
range  of  subjects. 

•Vrgentine  Ked  Cros.s  sends  aid  to  Paraguay. — The  Argentine 
Ked  Cross  sent  aid  in  the  form  of  medicines,  clothing,  supplies,  and 
funds  to  Villa  Encarnacion,  Paraguay,  which  suffered  great  destruc¬ 
tion  and  loss  of  life  last  September  from  a  cyclone  which  wrecked  an 
area  of  30  blocks  in  the  business  section  of  the  city.  The  Argentine 
city  of  Posadas,  across  the  river,  also  sent  over  aid  and  relief  parties. 

BOLIVIA 

SciiOLARsiiie  FOR  Ked  C’ross  nurse. — The  Bolivian  Red  Cross 
recently  called  a  meeting  of  young  women  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  La  Paz,  to  take  examinations  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  nursing 
scholarship  offered  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  of  Paris, 
under  the  following  conditions:  Applicants  must  be  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  25;  they  must  have  a  certificate  of  good  health  and  be 
Bolivian  citizens;  they  must  also  have  a  working  knowledge  of  French 
and  have  passed  at  least  the  third  year  of  secondary  instruction. 
The  winner  of  this  scholarship  will  proceed  to  Paris  and  enter  a 
training  school  for  nurses  for  a  period  of  two  j'cai's,  passing  after¬ 
wards  to  London  for  a  post-graduate  course  of  one  year.  The  stu¬ 
dent,  after  completing  the  whole  course  and  receiving  her  diploma, 
shall  return  to  Bolivia  and  become  the  director  of  the  Training  School 
for  Nurses  of  the  Bolivian  Red  Cross. 

BRAZIL 

('hildren’s  Day. — .V  decree  of  the  federal  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  set  October  12  for  the  celebration  of  Children’s  Day  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Plans  included  masses  in  the  churches,  free  entrance  for 
children  to  motion-picture  theaters,  which  showed  films  for  children, 
special  c.xercises  in  the  asylums  and  child-welfare  institutions,  a  Boy 
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Sc«)ut  drill  for  school  childivii,  a  parade  of  scouts,  naval  cadets,  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  hoys’  asylum  ami  other  institutions,  football  sjames, 
and  other  festivities. 

KkI)  C'kOSS  IXKm.MAKV  KOK  WOMKX  AXI)  CHILDKKN.  A  Red  ( 'ross 
infirmary  for  children  was  o|>ened  hy  the  Bra/ilian  Red  ('ross  on 
St'ptemher  2S,  lh2t),  in  the  Red  ('ross  Medieal  and  Surfrical  Institute 
in  Rio  de  daneiro.  The  ehildren’s  ward  has  20  beds.  A  ward  for 
women  was  also  opened  in  the  institute  at  the  same  time.  The  chil¬ 
dren’s  section  is  named  the  Affonso  Penna  Ward  and  the  women’s 
seetion  the  Mijruel  ('almon  Ward,  after  two  eminent  (lovernment 
ollicials  who  are  members  of  the  Red  ('ross. 

Red  ('ross  sexds  aid  ix  disaster. — The  Brazilian  Red  ('ross 
sent  aid  to  the  Parajiuayan  Red  ('ross  for  the  victims  of  the  disaster 
caused  by  the  tornado  which  destroyial  |)art  of  the  city  of  Villa 
Encarnacion  in  the  nei<rhl)orin<r  Rejiuhlic. 

CHILE 

Tcbercclosis  Week. — The  week  of  September  12  to  18,  102(), 
was  set  apart  in  ('bile  for  the  study  of  tuberculosis  in  its  various 
aspects  and  for  sjiecial  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  nation  as  to 
preventive  methods.  Many  p(»|)ular  lectures,  illustrated  with  slides 
and  films,  were  friven  by  well-known  physicians  before  labor  unions 
and  other  or<ranizations;  thousands  of  posters  were  displayed  and 
painjihlets  distributed  throughout  the  Rejiuhlic;  school  children  were 
provided  with  illustrated  |)ost  cards  hearinfj  brief  lessons  on  tuber¬ 
culosis,  these  |)ost  cards  hein*;  etdored  and  then  mailed  to  friends  in 
other  towns;  the  normal  schools  held  a  story-writiiif;  contest  on  themes 
related  to  tuberculosis;  and  El  Mercnnn,  of  Santiafjo,  broadcast  a 
series  of  radio  talks  on  the  subject  of  the  week. 

Physicians,  teachers,  and  social  workers  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  assembled  in  Santiajro  for  the  conference  arraufjed  in  connection 
with  Tuberculosis  Week,  which  included  not  only  addresses  under 
each  of  the  three  sections — medicine,  surjjery,  and  social  welfare — 
hut  also  visits  to  hospitals  and  sanatoriums.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  homued  the  openiiif;  session  with  his  presence.  It  was 
voted  to  hold  a  similar  conference  next  year  in  Valparaiso  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Tuberculosis  Week. 

The  initiative  for  this  effective  means  of  pro|)apinda  amoiif;  both 
physicians  and  laymen  a<;ainst  a  dread  disease  which  takes  an  annual 
toll  of  44  lives  out  of  each  1(),00()  inhabitants  was  taken  by  the 
('hilean  Pediatric  Society,  which  a  year  ajjo  intrusted  to  one  of  its 
members  the  investigation  of  tuberculosis  in  childhood.  From  the 
results  of  this  stmly  arose  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
motinjr  the  projier  orpinization  of  the  campaij'ii  against  tuberculosis, 
of  popularizing  the  knowled«;e  of  its  prophylaxis  amon^  the  jieople. 
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i»f  tlu'  latest  scientific  knowledjre  to  the  inemhers  of  the 

medical  profession,  and  of  ainj)lifyin«;  the  work  already  carried  on  hy 
the  ('hilean  Antituhereulosis  Leajrne,  the  Women’s  Antituhereulosis 
Association,  the  CVnter  »)f  l*ropa<randa  Ajrainst  Tnhereulosis,  and 
other  or»ranizations  and  hospitals. 

lloi’si.NG. — The  Superior  Council  of  Social  Welfare,  in  applyin" 
the  law  by  which  the  (lovernment  makes  loans  in  aid  of  inexpensive 
houses,  has  decided  that  in  order  to  assist  the  most  needy  classes 
permits  for  loans  shall  recpiire  that  75  per  cent  of  houses  erected  on 
plots  of  laml  eostin"  less  than  50  pesos  a  square  meter  shall  he  priced 
at  1H,()0()  pesos  or  less,  and  that  when  the  land  costs  over  50  pesos  a 
s(|uare  meter  50  per  cent  of  the  houses  shall  have  this  price.  Further¬ 
more,  all  loans  will  he  canceled  if  the  construction  for  which  they  are 
destined  is  not  hcfiun  within  00  days  after  the  loan  is  "ranted.  (The 
Chilean  peso  equals  $0,121.) 

liKcjACY  TO  HOSPiT.vL. — The  will  of  Senora  Mercedes  Vahles  de 
Harros  Luco,  recently  (hveased,  whose  late  husband,  Senor  Ramon 
Barros  Luco,  was  President  of  the  Kepuhlie,  made  the  hospital  in 
Santiafto  named  after  him  her  residuary  legatee. 

Bettek  babie.s  contest. — As  an  interestinj;  part  of  the  national 
holiday  celebration  in  September  the  city  of  Santiafro  awarded  prizes 
to  babies  under  1  year  old  who  reached  a  certain  standard  of  health 
and  physical  development,  aceordiii"  to  their  ajje  in  months. 

COLO.MBIA 

New  review. — Since  last  Aufrust  a  new  monthly  review  is  beinj; 
published  in  Medellin,  edited  by  a  "roup  of  ladies  of  that  city.  This 
magazine  is  entitled  Letrax  ij  Kiicajex,  and  is  devoted  primarily  to 
the  interests  of  women  in  their  homes,  with  some  attention  to  the 
fields  of  art  and  literature.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  ma"a- 
zine  will  fjo  toward  heli)in"  to  build  the  maternity  ward  in  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Hospital  of  Medellin. 

Visit  of  Vexezcelan  leper  speciallst. — I^ast  September  Doctor 
Benchetrit,  director  of  the  Leper  Hospital  of  (^ibo  Blanco,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  a  specialist  on  this  disease,  arrived  in  Bo"ot:i  to  study 
leprosy  in  (’olombia.  Doctor  Benchetrit  will  visit  the  leper  hospitals 
and  consult  with  the  attendiii"  physicians  on  the  best  means  for 
freatiiif;  the  patients  sufferin"  from  this  terrible  aflliction. 

COSTA  RICA 

Sanitary  e.ngineerino  fellowship. —  Information  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  that  Don  Manuel  Saenz,  a  civil  en"ineer  of  San  Jose,  has 
accepted  the  fellowship  offered  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for 
specialization  in  the  fiehl  of  sanitary  engineering.  The  Assistant 
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Secretary  of  Ilypene  considers  that  such  an  odieer  will  render  in¬ 
valuable  service  to  the  country,  especially  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  pure  drinking  water  for  San  Jose. 

Appropriation*  for  orphans’  home. — On  August  Ifi,  1926,  the 
expenditure  of  1.5,000  eolones  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for 
the  orphans’  home  in  Alajuela  received  governmental  authorization. 

CUBA 


\ 


Kducatioxal  institution*  for  the  blind. — A  group  of  men 
prominent  in  C’uhan  official  life  met  in  the  National  Ked  Cross 
Building  in  Ilahana  on  October  7  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an 
educational  institute  for  the  blind.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
suggestion  of  Professor  Las  Heras,  himself  a  blind  man.  An  organ¬ 
ization  was  constituted  to  establish  a  home  called  ('ana  del  Trabajo 
Para  Cie(jox,  where  the  blind  will  be  given  vocational  training  and 
prepared  to  earn  their  living.  A  board  of  directors  was  chosen,  of 
which  the  President  of  the  Republic,  (leneral  Machado,  was  appointed 
honorary  president;  Senor  Jose  Emilio  Obregon,  president;  Senor 
Alberto  Barreras,  treasurer,  and  Senor  Francisco  Johanet,  secretary. 
The  institution  wilt  be  administered  by  a  eouneil  composed  of  one 
representative  each  from  the  Ministries  of  Public  Instruction, 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Sanitation  and  (’harities,  both  the  civil 
government  of  the  Province  of  Habana  and  the  municipality  of 
Ilahana,  and  the  National  Red  (Voss;  two  citizens  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  and  two  members  appointed  by  the  International 
Committee  for  the  Blind.  The  institution  will  be  supported  by 
legacies,  donations,  and  government  subsidies,  and  by  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  residents  in  the  home. 

Hospital  improvements. — The  Secretary  of  Public  Works  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  alienists  to  study,  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  conditions  in  the  hospital  for  the  insane  in  Mazorra  for  the 
purpose  of  making  any  improvements  that  may  be  necessary. 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  the  Secretary  of  Sanitarion  and 
Public  Charities  for  extensive  additions  to  the  San  Lazaro  leper 
hospital.  The  amount  to  be  spent  on  this  work  reaches  the  sum  of 
$.50,000.  Four  large  pavilions  costing  $10,000  each,  a  laboratory, 
and  a  house  for  a  resident  physician  will  be  constructed.  (Cuban 
Department  of  State.) 

Disasters  and  Red  Cross  relief. — Both  the  Cuban  and  the 
American  Red  (’ross  have  had  occasion  in  the  last  few  months  to 
show  the  value  of  their  organizations  in  time  of  great  disaster.  After 
the  recent  hurricane  in  Florida  Dr.  Francisco  Maria  F'ernandez,  the 
(’uban  Secretary  of  Health,  commissioned  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  (leneral  Machado,  went  to  Miami,  Fla.,  to  render  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  devastated  region,  being  accompanied  by  (leneral  Varona, 
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president  of  the  Cuban  Ked  (Voss,  which  eontrihuted  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the  relief  work.  President  Machado  himself  donated  400 
beds  for  the  wounded,  which  were  immediately  put  into  use.  Not 
long  afterwards  the  American  Ked  Cross  had  the  opportunity  to 
show  its  good  will  toward  the  Cuban  people  when  Habana  and 
other  parts  of  Cuba  were  severely  damaged  by  the  hurricane  of 
October  20,  1926,  and  many  persons  injured  and  killed.  On  this 
occasion  the  American  Red  Cross  sent  contributions  to  (Viba  total¬ 
ing  $100,000.  National  headquarters  also  forwarded  individual 
contributions  besides  clothing,  which  was  donated  in  considerable 
quantities. 

DOMINICAN'  REPCBLIC 

Medical  society. — The  Dominican  Medical  Association  was 
created  at  a  recent  meeting  held  in  the  Municipal  Library  of  Santo 
Domingo.  The  following  board  was  appointed:  President,  Dr.  P.  E. 
de  Marchena;  first,  second,  and  third  vice  presidents.  Dr.  L.  E. 
.\ybar.  Dr.  Arturo  (iriillon,  and  Dr.  Viriato  A.  Fiallo,  respectively; 
and  corresponding  secretary.  Dr.  F.  Raymond. 

ECl'ADOR 

PcBLic  BATHS. — The  municipality  of  (Juito  has  provided  that 
city  with  a  number  of  public  baths  and  showers  for  both  men  ami 
women. 

GUATEMALA. 

Annual  report  ok  the  (Ieneral  Hospital. — \  report  for  the 
year  192.5  was  recently  issued  by  the  (Ieneral  Hospital  of  (luatemala 
('ity.  It  stated  that : 

During  tlic  year  4,238  men  and  4,739  wumen  were  eared  for  l)y  tlie  institution 
of  wlioin  only  ()2t),  or  about  ti  per  cent,  died,  a  percentage  sufficiently  low  when  it 
is  taken  into  consideration  that  many  came  for  relief  when  it  was  too  late. 

The  free  dispensary  in  its  departments  of  general  eonsidtation,  surgery,  in¬ 
jections,  gynecology,  electricity,  and  physiotherapy,  gave  more  than  11,193  treat- 
nuuds,  not  including  the  18,004  injections  which  were  made  and  the  7, .560  treat¬ 
ments  and  minor  operations  effected  by  the  surgical  department.  The  dental 
(h'partment  made  2,800  extractions,  gave  298  anaesthetics,  cleaned  teeth,  and 
gave  23  treatments. 

The  woman’s  hospital,  a  spacious,  well-ventilated  building  of  10  rooms  be¬ 
sides  the  ojterating  room,  was  inaugurated  last  .June.  On  the  same  day  a  eom- 
l)lete  laundry  containing  washing  machines,  drying  room,  ironers,  a  sterilization 
oven,  and  an  electric  generator  of  4.5  horsepower  was  put  into  use. 

New  e(|uipment  was  added  to  the  X-ray  department  last  year,  and  the  labora¬ 
tory  now  has  at  its  disi)osal  everything  necessary  for  lending  efficient  and  prompt 
aid  to  the  medical  staff. 

In  the  annex  of  the  hos|)ital  cases  of  any  contagious  disease  are  received. 
During  this  year  a  hall  in  the  men’s  section,  two  treatment  rooms,  and  baths 
were  added.  \  total  of  648  were  treated  in  this  section  during  192.5,  462  being 
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(liseluirttcd,  121  (lyiiijj.  and  l>cin(j  still  under  treatment  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
.\n  insane  asylum,  a  home  for  the  indigent  and  infirm,  and  Piedad  HefuKe  were 
also  under  the  <lirection  of  the  General  Hospital. 

total  of  29,0:{S  jH'sos  was  eoidributed  by  eommereial  houses  and  i)rivate 
individuals  interested  in  the  work. 

MKXICO 

Skvkxth  Latix-Amkkic'ax  Mkdical  C'oxtiHKSs. — The  of<ranizin<: 
eomniittee  for  this  confiress,  which  will  he  held  in  Mexico  C'ity  he- 
{rinninj;  March  15,  1927,  is  composed  of  the  followinj;:  President, 
Dr.  Manuel  (lea  (lon/.alez;  vice  president,  Dr.  Fernando  Ocaranza; 
secretary.  Dr.  Elisec*  Ramirez;  treasurer.  Dr.  (lonzalo  ('astaheda; 
and  some  additional  memhers.  Amoii"  the  subjects  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  |)laced  on  the  profiram  are  cam|)ai^ns  afiainst  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  tuherculosis,  cancer,  and  leprosy. 

Fiust  ('exthal  .Vmekicax  (JAMES. — .V  {rrotij)  of  14  (luatemalan 
athletes  and  of  nearly  100  from  ('uha  arrived  in  Mexico  last  October 
to  compete  in  the  first  (Vntral  .American  {rames,  which  were  formally 
opent'd  on  C'olumhus  Day  by  Pivsident  ('alh‘s,  “for  the  •rood  of  Span- 
ish-.Vmerican  youth,"  after  the  participating;  athlete's  had  taken  the 
Olympic  oath  before  the  vast  audience  fillinj;  the  national  stadium  in 
Mexico  C’ity.  The  baseball  and  hasket-hall  pinu's,  tennis,  shooting; 
and  swimminf;  matclu's,  and  track  and  field  events  went  on  until  the 
1st  of  November  in  the  midst  of  f;reat  enthusiasm.  In  the  track  and 
field  events  Mexico  was  victor,  taking  177  points  to  the  119  of  C'uha 
and  10  of  (luatemala.  (’uha  won  two  of  the  shoot inj;  matches  and 
Mexico  two;  Mexican  teams  show(‘d  superior  prowess  in  basket  hall, 
tennis,  and  swimming;,  while  (’uha  came  out  ahead  in  baseball,  fencing;, 
and  sword  and  saber  play. 


XK’AKAdl'A 

Red  Cross  axd  other  as-sociatioxs. — The  women  of  Managua 
have  formed  several  associations  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and 
want  duriug  the  last  few  months.  The  Red  Cross  is  organized  in 
Managua  under  the  presidency  of  Doha  Berta  de  Solis,  who  is  also 
|)resident  of  the  women’s  committt'e  which  established  the  free  milk 
station  and  hahy  clinic  iUota  de  Leche). 

The  (ireen  Cross  Society  was  recently  started  in  Managua  by  a 
group  of  men  and  women  to  send  food,  clothes,  and  comforts  to  the 
troops  in  the  field.  The  president  of  this  association  is  Doha  Las- 
tenia  de  Chamorro. 

The  White  Cross,  organizc'd  during  the  same  period,  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  aid  poor  and  uneducated  political  prisoners.  The  president 
of  this  society  is  Doha  Felfcitas  de  Cabrera. 
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PANAMA 

Red  Cross  camp  for  boys. — Miss  Enriqueta  Morales,  of  the 
Panama  Red  Cross,  conducted  a  two  weeks’  camp  for  40  poor  boys 
on  Tabo"a  Island,  where  durint;  the  latter  part  of  September  they 
enjoyed  a  care-free  existence,  with  no  anxiety  about  food  or  shelter. 

PARAGUAY 

Public  medical  service. — According  to  the  official  Quarterly 
Statistical  Bulletin  of  Paraguay  for  the  first  three  months  of  192t),  a 
total  of  789  cases  were  treated  in  the  national  hospital  in  Asuncion 
during  that  time.  Of  these  patients,  it  is  reported  that  71  died,  while 
604  were  discharged  as  cured.  The  report  of  the  public  dispensaries 
service  showed  that  4,978  consultations  had  been  held,  2,813  treat¬ 
ments  given,  004  first-aid  applications  rendered,  1,151  visits  made  to 
homes,  and  15,033  prescriptions  given. 

PERU 

National  Antivenereal  League. — The  Government  has  decreed 
the  establishment  of  this  league  as  a  social  welfare  and  beneficent 
organization,  the  object  being  to  fight  prostitution,  give  assistance 
and  legal  protection  to  young  girls  who  have  been  seduced  and 
abandoned,  to  look  after  minors  who  are  exposed  to  vice  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  finally  to  teach  the  prophylaxis  of  v'eneral  diseases.  The 
league  will  be  directed  by  a  central  committee,  which  will  appoint 
departmental  committees  to  act  as  branch  organizations  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  committee  in  the  respective  Departments.  The  central  com¬ 
mittee  will  prepare  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  the  league 
will  operate  and  submit  them  to  the  Government  for  approval. 

League  against  cancer. — The  Surgical  Society  of  Peru  initiated 
some  time  ago  a  campaign  against  cancer,  creating  for  this  purpose 
a  permanent  committee  composed  of  Dr.  Juan  Jose  Mostajo,  Dr. 
Constantino  J.  Carvallo,  and  Ricardo  Palma.  This  committee,  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  very  serious  and  important  problem  presented 
by  the  ravages  of  this  dread  disease,  decided  in  favor  of  creating  an 
anticancer  league,  which  was  accordingly  officially  organized  on  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1920.  Some  of  the  work  proposed  by  the  league  is  to 
open  dispensaries  in  several  of  the  hospitals  in  Lima  where 
cancer  patients  may  be  examined  and  classified,  and  to  establish 
in  the  hospitals  special  wards  for  cancer  patients  until  a  special 
cancer  hospital  is  built.  Visiting  nurses  will  also  be  provided  to 
visit  patie'nts  in  their  homes  and  see  that  they  follow  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  by  the  attending  physician  and  watch  the  results  of  the 
t  rea  t m e  n  t  p  resc  r i  lied . 
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I'Ul’Ot'AY 

('OI  KSE  FOU  VOU  XTKEH  CASE  WOKKEUS. - Tlu‘  riUfrUHVan  Asso- 

ciiitiiui  for  the  l^n>tecti(»n  of  ('liildhood  on  Sopteinhor  24  o|)(*iH*d  a 
courso  ill  child  hvfriciu*  for  volunteer  social  visitors.  The  course 
consists  of  IS  lessons  and  three  visits  to  child-welfare  estahlishinents 
where  |)ra(‘tical  demonstration  is  ‘riven  of  the  jiractiees  taught  in  the 
lectures. 

Lectcues  o.v  home  xrnsixc.  For  the  henefit  of  its  clientele  the 
Sanatorium  for  Workiiijr  Women  in  Montevideo  will  ajrain  conduct 
a  lecture  class  in  home  care  of  the  sick. 

(’hildkex’s  Hospital.  The  ('hildren’s  Hospital  in  Minas  was  to 
he  opened  in  Septemher,  dne  to  the  constant  labor  of  Dr.  Tula 
Kovira  de  Kicci,  a  woman  jihysician.  Throufrh  its  milk  station  and 
hahy  clinic  the  hospital  will  hecome  part  of  the  National  (’harity 
Department. 

Social  iivciexe  lectcues  hv  Du.  1’aclixa  Lcisi.  In  the  middle 
of  Septemher  Dr.  Paulina  Luisi,  a  famous  rrujruayan  feminist  and 
meniher  of  a  Lea<rue  of  Nations  committee,  he<ran  a  course  of  lecturi's 
on  social  hyfriene  for  the  students  of  the  Ciirls’  Normal  School  in 
Montevideo.  These  lectures  are  illustrated  with  motion  pictures  and 
models  furnished  hy  the  Prophylactic  Institute  which  demonstrate 
the  ravages  caused  hy  social  diseases. 

WoMAX  SCHOOL  PUVsiciAX. — Dpoii  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  C'ouncil  of  Primary  and  N(*rmal  Kducatiim,  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Education  a|)pointed  Dr.  Marla  Armand  I  ji^n  as  physi¬ 
cian  of  the  Sclniol  Medical  ('orps  and  also  as  instructor  in  child 
welfari'  in  the  (lirls’  Normal  Institute.  The  a|)|)ointment  was  made 
on  duly  22,  ]92<),  after  Dr.  Armand  |)assed  a  com|)etitive 

examination. 

AuoE.XTixE-l’urocAVAX  PEiuATuic  MEETixo.  See  jiajre  <S7. 


BOLIVIA 


New  im  blicatio.x  ox  Bolivia.  'Pin*  Bclletix  is  imhdited  to  the 
<onsul  ‘General  in  .New  ^’ork,  Sehor  Alberto  Palacios,  for  the  reciMpt 
of  a  very  interesting:  ma^a/.iiu'  entitled  liolliiia,  piihlislu'd  hy  that 
consulate.  'Phis  publication  will  ajipear  (piarterly,  and  is  desi<;ned 
[uimarily  to  luesent  in  a  concrete  form  commercial  information,  sta- 
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tistics,  oflioial  io<;iilatioiis,  and  now  legislation  in  this  sister  Kepnhlie, 
which  is  to-day  inakin"  notable  progress  in  many  directions, 

BRAZIL 

New  Cabinet  officers.  -On  October  14,  192(i,  the  Jonml  do 
Commercio,  the  ollicial  orpin  of  the  Ooverninent,  announced  that 
Dr.  Washinfrton  Luis,  the  recently  elected  President  of  Brazil,  had 
chosen  the  followin';  Cabinet;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Deputy 
Octavio  Mangaheira;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Interior,  Dr.  Vianna 
do  Castello;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas;  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Public  Works,  Deputy  Victor  Konder;  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Lyra  Castro;  Minister  of  War,  Brig.  Gen.  Nestor 
Sezefredo  l*assos;  and  Minister  of  Marine,  Admiral  Pinto  da  Lnz. 

CHILE 

“El  Mercurio”  reaches  a  ripe  old  aoe.  —  Mercurio,  oi 
Santiago,  celebrated  on  September  12,  1920,  99  years  of  existence, 
when  Senor  Agustin  Edwards,  president  of  El  Mercurio  Publishing 
Co.,  Senor  Carlos  Silva  Vildosola,  the  editor,  and  Senor  Alfredo 
Briseno,  the  manager,  and  the  employees  and  operatives  of  the 
newspaper  joined  in  a  birthday  celebration.  To  this  highly  respected 
colleague,  to  whom  the  Bi'LLetin  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  Chile  which  it  passes  on  to  its  readers,  we  present  our 
sincere  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of  useful 
life. 

crBA 

First  Pax  American  Congress  of  Music.— An  organizing 
committee  has  been  named  and  plans  are  being  perfected  for  the 
First  Pan  American  (\)ngress  of  Music  which  will  he  held  in  Ilahana 
beginning  February  15,  1928,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Academy  of  .Vrts  and  Letters.  The  secretary  of  the  organizing 
'•ommittee  is  Senor  Eduardo  Sanchez  de  Fuentes. 

Maine  Monument. — In  view  of  the  damage  done  by  the  recent 
hurricane  to  the  monument  erected  in  Ilahana  in  honor  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  Maine,  tlie  Spanish- .Vmerican  War  veterans,  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  St.  I’etershurg  passed  a  resolution  agreeing  to  contribute 
toward  the  reconstruction  of  this  monnment.  This  resolution  was 
forwarded  to  President  Machailo,  who  replied  thanking  the  vet¬ 
erans  for  their  kind  offer,  hut  stating  at  the  same  time  that  he 
claimed  for  Cuba  the  jirivilege  of  rebuilding,  without  foreign  aid, 
this  sacred  memorial  intrusted  to  the  Cuban  people. 

DOMINICAN  REPCBLIC 


.Vpi’roi'Riation  for  Columbus  Lighthouse. — .\t  its  session  on 
October  29,  192(»,  the  Congirss  of  the  Dominican  Republic  voted  an 
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iij)|)r(>I)riati<*n  of  !j:i()(),()0()  toward  tlio  orection  of  tho  ('olnmhus 
Lijrlithouso,  which  is  expected  to  l)e  one  of  tlie  world’s  frieat 
liflhts. 

Hroadcastixc. — The  first  radio  e«»ncert  broadcast  in  Santo 
l)<*niin{ro  was  |)ut  on  the  air  under  the  ans|)iees  of  the  Radio  Tele- 
•rraphic  Service  on  September  21  last  from  station  H-I-one-C,  pro|)erty 
of  the  Radio  Clnh  of  Santo  Dominfro.  This  station  Inis  a  wave 
leiifTth  of  300  meters  and  20-watt  transmitting  jiower. 

i;crADOR 

Newspaper. — A  new  daily  newspaper  is  soon  to  appear  in  (luaya- 
qnil  under  the  name  of  El  Diarlo  Iii<iej>fmllente,  under  the  ausjiiees  of 
the  I'niversal  Puhlishin"  ('o. 

gcatemala 

('elebraiiox  of  axxiversauy. — On  September  15,  1920,  the 
one  hundred  and  fifth  anniveiviary  of  the  proclamation  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  ('entral  America  was  celebrated  in  (luatemala.  Notable 
events  taking  place  in  Ouatemala  C^ity  on  that  and  the  followiufr  day 
were  the  inauguration  of  the  C'entral  Bank,  the  Psveholoj;ical  Experi¬ 
mental  Laboratory  in  the  National  (Vntral  Youn<r  Men’s  Institute, 
and  the  seismolofiical  station. 


HOXDfUAS 

Death  of  Dr.  Policarpo  Boxill.v. — Dr.  Policarpo  Bonilla,  e.x- 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  former  commander  jreneral  of  the 
Honduran  Army,  died  in  New  Orleans  on  September  12,  1920.  A 
period  of  national  mourning:  was  declared  and  the  funeral  honors  of 
a  Pr(‘sident  "iven  to  this  honored  citizen. 

PERI' 

Flight  from  Lima  to  Areoi  ipa. — A  short  time  afro  the  first 
direet  flifrht  with  a  passeiifrer  between  Lima  and  Arecpiipa  was  made 
by  Pilot  E.  Faucett.  The  flifrht  was  accomplished  in  a  little  over  six 
hours,  with  one  stop  en  route,  at  Pisco,  for  fuel.  The  distanee  is 
about  775  kilometers,  or  470  miles.  This  flifrht  was  arraiifred  by  the 
U’e-st  ('oast  Leader  in  order  to  announce  the  international  edition  of 
that  review  which  will  appear  early  in  1927. 

Naval  base. — On  September  20,  1920,  the  naval  base  recently 
constructed  on  the  island  of  .San  I..orenzo  was  ofliidally  inaiifrurateil. 
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URUGUAY 

Visit  of  tourists. — On  October  15,  1926,  a  group  of  300  Bra¬ 
zilian  excursionists  arrived  in  Montevideo  for  a  five  days’  sight¬ 
seeing  tour.  This  is  the  first  time  that  an  organized  group  of  tourists 
from  Brazil  have  visited  the  city. 

First  exhibit. — The  First  Annual  Open  Art  Exhibit  of  Uruguay 
was  held  in  Montevideo  from  October  12  to  October  30,  1926,  with 
a  number  of  well-known  artists  contributing. 


iliWECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  NOVEMBER  15,  1926 


Dato  Author 


BOLIVIA 

Trado  information  comvrninp  Kolivia . . . 

BKA?iL 


I«2fi 

S<“pt-  Kdwin  Schocnfolil,  consul  at 
I  La  Par.. 


A(triculturc  in  the  State  of  Amazonas . . 

Livestock  in  Slate  of  Amazonas . 

Commerci"  and  industries  of  consular  district  of  Manaos  for 
iluaricr  ended  June  3(t.  IWJti, 

The  Hrazil  nut  industry  in  Amazomus . 

Budget  of  the  State  of  feara,  fisr-al  year  KCil . . 

Hadios'fiuipmenl  exhibition  at  I’ernambuixi,  first  »«'k  in  IV- 
rvmfier,  IWJti.  | 

I’rici's  of  cotton  during  the  month  of  Sr-plemfier,  IWJtl . ' 

Alining  regulations  in  the  Stale  of  Bahia . . . 

Declareif  e\|Hirts  from  Bahia  to  the  I'niled  Slap's  during  S«‘i>- 
tember,  Itfifi. 

Declar'd  ex|K>rls  from  Manaos  for  first  nine  months  of  P.riii . 

Labor  activilii's  in  Sao  I'aulo . 

Crop  prosia'cts  in  Brazil  during  last  10  days  of  Sc|>temU'r,  1020.. 

Keview  of  Brazilian  commertc  and  industries  for  month  of  Seir- 
temfH'r.  1920. 

The  Sao  I’aulo-Kio  de  Janeiro  highway . 

i’ortland  (vment  being  manufaclun'd  in  Sao  Paulo,  a  new  and 
imiiortanl  indiLstry. 

Silkworm  culture  in  Campinas,  .sao  Paulo . 

Imports  of  automobile  tires  through  Santos  in  192.') . 

.\ctivities  in  Sao  Paulo  of  the  KcH-kefeller  Koundalion . 

COLUMBIA 

Articles  im|iorted  into  Buenaventura  during  May,  ItrJO . 

£x|iorts  at  Buenaventura  for  September,  1920 . 

Articles  imiiorteil  during  July  and  June,  192ti . 

COSTA  RICA 

ImiMirt  and  extsirl  statistics,  for  the  year  192.'i . 

Iteview  of  commei(e  and  industries.  Port  Limon  ilisirici,  for 
quarter  ended  Sept.  IWI,  P.rJO. 

CVBA 

Extent  and  ownership  of  Cuban  sugar  centrals . 

Review  of  commerw  and  industries  for  .SciitemlK'r,  l‘.r2*> . 

Review  of  commerci'  and  industries  of  N'uc vitas  consular  district, 
quarter  emlcd  Sept. :«),  1920. 

Sale  of  electric  street  car  line  in  Malanzas . . . 

POMINK  AN  REPCBLIC 

Review  of  commerce  anil  industries  for  third  quarter  of  1920... 

New  British  oil  company  preparing  to  enter  the  Republic . 

Review  of  business  conditions  in  consular  district,  quarter  I'lidiHl 
Sept.  30,  I92<i. 

The  tobac'C'o  croii  of  consular  district . 


Sept.  I.V  Gc'orgc  K.  Sc'ltzer,  vies'  con¬ 
sul  at  Manaos. 

Sept.  17  Do. 

■•tept.  20  1)0. 

Sept.  27  Do. 

...do .  Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul 

at  Pernambuco. 

Oct.  2  Do. 

L..<lo....  Do. 

...do .  .Mian  Dawson,  vice  consul  in. 

charge-,  at  Bahia. 

«VI.  .V  Do. 

tVt.  7  Ge'errge  K.  .Se-ltze-r. 

Oct.  s  Walter  C.  Thurston,  cenisuL 
at  Sao  Paulo. 

Oct.  9  Digby  A.  Willson,  consul  in 
charge'  at  Rio  ele  Janeiro. 
(Vt.  II  Do. 

!  Oct.  H  Walle-r  C.  Thurslem. 

^..do _  llernilein  W.  Qoforth.  e-emsul 

I  on  detail,  Sao  Paulo. 

..  Oct.  IB  Walter  C.  Thurston. 

.i  tVt.  20  Do. 

.1  Oct.  2;i  Do. 


1 

.1  Oct.  S  Charles  Froman,  consul  at 
I  Buenaventura. 

.  Oct.  11  Do. 

.I...1I0 .  Do. 


Oct  IS  Rode'rick  W.  Cnckle-s,  vice- 
consul  at  San  Jeese-. 

Oct.  19  Thomas  J.  Male-ady,  vies- 
ceinsul  at  Port  Limon. 


Oe-t.  Is  Carltem  Bailey  Hurst,  cem- 
I  sul  general  at  llabana. 

-'...ilo .  Do. 

Oct.  22  Lawrence-  P.  Briggs,  consul 
at  Xuevitius. 

.,  Oct.  2S  .Vugustus  Ostertag,  vice-  con- 
;  sul  at  Matanzas. 


Oct.  5  James  J.  Murphy,  jr.,  consul 
I  at  Santo  Domingo. 

Oct.  1.‘)  Do. 

|...do .  W.  .V.  Bickers,  consul  at 

Pue-rto  Plata. 

.l...do .  Do. 


ECIADOK 


September  192t>  rejeort  on  commertx-  and  industries  of  Ecuador,. 


Oct. 


13 


HAITI 


llarolel  D.  Clum,  e-onsul  in 
charge,  Quayaeiuil. 


Review  of  the  eximmercc  and  industries  of  Haiti,  quarti-r  e-nde-l 
Sept.  30,  19-2t>. 


Oct.  11  Winthrop  R.  .Scott,  consul 
at  Ca|V  llaitien. 
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Rtports  rcceiveii  to  Sorenit<er  lo,  19^6 — Coiitinuod 


Subject 


Djtc  Author 


NIl'AKVC.lA 

Review  of  eoMiiiteree  ;inil  iiiilustries,  uuarter  en  leil  Sept  ;t0,  Ifjii. 
A  eomniereiol  anil  e<i)no:nie  survey  of  Xk-anunia . 


lirjti 

Oet.  II 
Xov.  II 


I'ANAM  A 

Septeriil«>r  Hrjtlre|Mirl  on  eonuueree  anil  inilustries.  anil  proiKisi"  1 
iniiniitratiim  law. 


VKSEZIKI..V 


Oet.  10 


A.  J.  MeConnieo,  consul  at 
liluenelils. 

Hanilil  I’layter,  consul  at 
rorinto.  and  J.  MK'on- 
nieo.  Hlueflelils. 


II  1).  .Myers,  vka*  consul  at 
Fanania  City. 


Review  of  i-oninieree  and  industries  for  i|uarter  ende  I  .'!ept.  :I0.  Oet.  i:l 
iinw. 

Rotary  Club  of  Caracas  installed  Oet.  t.  I'.rjO .  Oet.  15 


0|ierations  of  nil  companies  in  Maracaibo  f.ake  basin,  diirintt  Oet.  10 
July.  .\uKUSt.  and  SepteTiiber,  Itrjii. 

Review  of  business  conditions  in  I’uerto  CalH'llo  district,  ipiarter  Oct.  is 
etuUsI  .s«‘pt.  :t0.  1920. 

1‘riHluction  and  distribution  of  (hORh'  in  Mar.icaibo  district  for  Oct.  20 
Ipiarter  enditiK  Sept. :«).  1020. 


.\le\ander  K.  Sloan,  consu 
at  Mararailsi. 

Arthur  R.  Williams,  vkv 
nmsul  in  charite,  at  Cara- 
c;is. 

.\le\ander  K.  Sloin. 

fiiHirtie  R.  I’helan.  vice  mn- 
sul  at  I’uerto  Cahello. 

.Alexander  K.  Sloan. 


